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EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 


UnpER Section 1231 of the Revised Statutes of the United States the 
instruction of enlisted men is made a military duty, and although two 
years have elapsed since orders were issued directing the establishment 
of schools for this purpose, no general system has as yet been evolved 
sufficient to place the schools of the army on a basis equal to the most 
mediocre of the county schools of our Western States and Territories, 

When the order was first issued publishing the law on this subject 
and designating the daytime for school-hours for enlisted men, it was 
not well received in the army, and consequently but a feeble compliance 
was made therewith, not really on account of utter indifference thereto, 
but on account of the interference with the hours of drill and fatigue- 
duty. Too many post-commanders’ thought that the hours consumed 
in the school-house was wasted time, which could be better employed 
—according to their ideas—by the soldiers in scratching gravel, sod- 
ding lawns, digging dirt, etc. Various dodges were used to avoid full 
compliance with the order, and one post-commander at least, to pre- 
vent the loss of the valuable daylight in schools of instruction, en- 
deavored toshave his school at night; but the commanding general of 
the army did not coincide with his views, and the following was en- 
dorsed on his application therefor : 

“Tnstruction of enlisted men is a military duty. Circumstances 
may arise at a military post requiring the suspension, temporarily, of 
any prescribed military duty, instruction of enlisted men, as required 
by paragraph 320 of the Regulations, included. When the troops are 
called upon to perform duties which are more important for the time 
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being than instruction of enlisted men, that instruction should be 
suspended for the period.” 

Thus it will be observed that it is the intention of the government 
that a portion of the military day shall be devoted to the instruction 
required, and that nothing shall interfere with it unless the troops, as 
a body, shall be called upon to perform duties which are more impor- 
tant to the country. 

There is no doubt but that the schools for enlisted men, if properly 
systematized and conducted, will be of untold benefit to our young 
American soldiers. Leaving out the great advantage to them in an 
educational point of view, they will, while undergoing instruction, get 
rid of the idle time they have on their hands,—that most pernicious 
of all evils in a soldier’s life. Idleness leads to vice, and vice to 
degradation. And we call upon the men to make good use of the 
opportunity thus offered by the government to improve themselves. 

It is not desirable that the men should be drilling all day long ; it 
is not the intention of the law that they should be digging post-holes 
er doing other laboring work at all times when not drilling; it is not 
expected that they will be constantly doing guard duty, which when 
done well is the hardest of all military duty; but it is desired that 
they have a portion of the time not occupied with those things devoted 
to a course of study. We wish that every enlisted man in the army 
might read this article. We wish that the magazine containing it 
might find its way to every post-library, so that the soldiers might 
peruse its pages and think over what has been said about the time the 
government gives him to improve himself. 

Thousands upon thousands of young men in the great cities, after 
working hard all day, attend school at night; and many pay for the 
privilege. Here the government not only gives the daytime to secure 
the privileges sought after by young men of the city, but pays the 
soldier for the time he is attending school. What greater opportunity 
is offered the farmer’s boy of eighteen or nineteen years of age? In 
these days of rapid transit, what is more natural than a desire on his 
part, at this time of his life, to go abroad and see something of the 
world in which he lives? Too many of them, at this particular age, 
drift to the large cities, with high hopes and bright visions of speedy 
riches; but they are soon, through poverty or vicious ‘companions, 
numbered with those who find their way to the slums, from which in 
former times the most of the American army was recruited. Thank 
God, the day for that kind of enlistment has passed! Why, then, should 
not the parents of such boys, when they begin to see the restlessness 
of their sons, take them to the recruiting officer and, if qualified, have 
them enlisted? Why not prefer to have them bright, happy-hearted 
soldiers to taking the chances of the ups and downs of life in the city 
while gaining information and experience? They will not only get a 
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sight of the country at large in a five years’ enlistment, but will be 
trained to discipline, developed in their physical structure, and educated 
in their Janguage and the profession of arms at the same time, at not 
one cent of cost to the parent. 

What we lack in the army is a sysTEM of education. All towns, 
cities, and counties have a system, which system is adopted by a school- 
board, and a superintendent of schools is appointed to see that the 
system is followed. In the army, where everything necessarily must 
be systematic, there should be an educational bureau ; the War Depart- 
ment should be the board to adopt the system, and an officer should 
be detailed for the duty of superintendent, at Washington, to require 
the system to be carried out. 

It makes but little difference what text-books are prescribed, so 
long as they are the same for the entire army, in order that men may 
follow up their course of study when transferred from one post to 
another ; or, when garrisons are exchanged, the course can be pursued in 
the books belonging to and left at the posts. As it now stands, each 
post has a different set of school-books, and it is nothing but a study 
of different books instead of an advancement in a course of study. 

As the army is a national army, we prefer and should recommend 
that such as may be in use in the primary and grammar departments 
of the public schools at the National Capital be adopted for the army 
at large. 

In the organization of the school for enlisted men, we would re- 
quire the officer in charge of schools, when forming classes, to examine 
each man, and place him in the class for which he is best fitted to pur- 
sue his studies. A monthly examination of classes should be had by 
this officer, and men advanced according to proficiency. 

There ought to be at least two primary and two grammar classes, 
The studies followed in these should be as follows : 

First Primary Class.—Spelling, reading, writing, and elementary 
arithmetic. 

Second Primary Class.—An advanced course of the first, except 
practical arithmetic up to fractions. 

First Grammar Class.—This should embrace a higher course of 
reading, composition, elementary grammar, elementary geography, 
practical arithmetic from fractions to end of book, exclusive of mis- 
cellaneous examples. 

Second Grammar Class.—Reading History of the United States, 
study of higher grade of grammar, miscellaneous examples in arith- 
metic, intermediate geography, and composition. 

Should any of the men desire to pursue a higher course, one or 
two grades could readily be added to the grammar department, in 
which could be taught elementary algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
chemistry, and physiology. 
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It should take at least two years to go through the four classes 
mentioned above, and any man who completes the course should re- 
ceive a certificate to that effect from the officer in charge. This would 
in time furnish the army with a corps of good assistant teachers, who 
could—when not required for educational purposes at their own posts 
—be detailed where there were no men capable of performing the 
duty. 

A soldier only is the authorized teacher, and where one man out 
of a hundred is found to be educated sufficiently to teach very small 
children, you will not be able to find one out of a thousand capable of 
instructing in the text-books used by children ten years of age in the 
public schools. Yet these are the men that have to be detailed to 
instruct their own companions among the enlisted men. 

There are hundreds of young men and women in the East gradu- 
ating from colleges every year who would be glad to go to these mili- 
tary posts as teachers, simply for their quarters and fuel and fifty dol- 
lars per month. These men and women, having adopted the profession, 
would keep touch with the teachers of the outside world, and thus 
march along with the advancement made in the system of education. 
There are now about one hundred and three military posts garrisoned 
in the country. If only one civilian teacher was provided for each, 
it would cost the government but five thousand one hundred and fifty 
dollars per annum. To supply the present inferior teachers it costs 
for rations, clothing allowance, regular and extra pay, the sum of three 
thousand seven hundred and eight dollars. Therefore, for the pittance 
of one thousand four hundred and forty-two dollars we could have a 
civilian corps of teachers, not only capable, but who would command 
the respect of both children and soldier scholars. This seems but a 
very small amount for the government to appropriate for the good that 
might be accomplished in that one direction. 

Why should the army be forever dumping the forfeitures from the 
soldiers’ pay through sentences of courts-martial, as well as the twelve 
and a half cents per month tax on each man of the army, into the 
greedy maw of the Soldiers’ Home? We do not believe that there is 
one out of every hundred thousand people who drive about that mag- 
nificent domain of the Soldiers’ Home at Washington acquainted with 
the fact that all that magnificence is supported from the wretchedness in 
the army. Wretchedness in the army is the result of dissipated soldiers ; 
dissipated soldiers. always get into trouble; trouble brings courts-mar- 
tial; courts martial can only sentence to hard labor or forfeiture of 
pay,—or both,—and the pay thus forfeited drops, by law, into the 
coffers of this Soldiers’ Home. 

There has been enough money contributed to that institution since 
it was established to keep it running in good shape on the annual 
interest. Why not change the law so that the fines from the summary 
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courts at least should go to create an educational fund for the enlisted 
men? Let Congress call upon the Treasury Department for informa- 
tion as to how much money has been deducted from the soldiers’ pay 
for any one year by sentences of general courts-martial and summary 
courts, and it will find that the sum is sufficient not only to supply 
civilian teachers, but to construct school-rooms, buy text-books, and 
furnish all appliances necessary to place the army schools on a par 
with the public schools of the country. 


HOW SHALL WE EDUCATE OUR CHILDREN? 


To the majority of army officers this is a perplexing question ; not 
alone as to the text-books to be used; not alone as to the best institu- 
tions of learning to which they might be sent; but more particularly 
as to the financial part of the problem. We can easily find schools far 
away from the children’s homes, but we cannot always find the money 
to pay for their education there. 

Apropos of this, I may as well relate an incident which bears 
somewhat on the subject. Not many days ago one of the army ladies 
found it necessary to call upon a soldier’s wife to clean house for her, 
and upon completion of the duty, the lady tendered one dollar and 
fifty cents in payment therefor, expressing the hope that the amount 
was satisfactory. Much to her astonishment, half a dollar was handed 
back to her; but she insisted upon the soldier’s wife keeping it, as she 
deemed the work done worthy of the compensation. But it was of no 
avail; the fifty cents was returned to the lady, with the remark, “ You 
have three little children and appearances to keep up, which I 
haven’t.” ; 

In this matter of home or local education, the average army 
officer labors under an everlasting disadvantage. The laboring man in 
any town or city possesses the advantage of the public schools, to 
which institutions he may send his children; or, if he so desire, can 
avail himself of innumerable private schools. But the army officer, 
ordered from pillar to post, and, as a rule, located far from any insti- 
tutions of the kind, must rely, while his children are small, upon the 
teachings of himself and wife, or send them to what is known as the 
post-school, where they will learn nothing but the rudiments of their 
language ; and when these children are sent away (if the parent be so 
fortunate as to have funds enough to do so), they are brought in contact 
with children of their own age who are far in advance of their 
standing. The result of this is that they have to take their places in 
classes composed of children much their juniors in years. This is a 
mortification to them and to the parents. 

Among the army officers and their wives are to be found some of 
the best-educated people in the world; and yet many of the boys of 
these very people are unable to be admitted to the institutions where 
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their fathers have graduated, for lack of the most ordinary common- 
school knowledge; while many of the daughters are brought up in 
sometimes helpless ignorance of those things in which every lady 
should be educated, and without any accomplishments whatever. 

There must be something wrong in all this, because, when the boys 
go into the ranks and work for their commissions, they get them upon 
their own merits, from boards of examination compoSd of officers from 
all arms of the service. And the girls—those who have the advan- 
tage of being sent away from home—are generally the leaders in their 
classes, although many of them have to work hard to catch up in their 
studies at the beginning. 

This lack of early training we consider the government entirely 
responsible for. In every town with a population of two thousand 
_people—which means a voting population of less than five hundred— 
there will be an excellent graded public school, with a corps of 
teachers whose salaries vary from five hundred dellace to nine hun- 
dred dollars. Yet in a garrison of five hundred men there will be 
what is known as a post-school, with a teacher paid thirteen dollars a 
month and fifty cents per diem extra. This teacher is a soldier taken 
from ‘the ranks, has a great deal of military work to do, and cannot, 
therefore, give the same attention to his classes asacivilian. As a 
rule, he is not even the graduate of a high-school. 

At the early age, then, of ten or twelve, our children must be sent 
away from home, or left to grow up with nothing but home-teaching, 
which is never regular or systematic, even if the parents are thoroughly 
capable and have the inclination to teach. These two important quali- 
fications do not make teachers, by any means. Children require the 
restraints of the school-room for discipline, the competition with other 
children to create ambitious desires to excel, and the progressive system 
to strengthen their minds. This the children of the army never get, 
and never will get until a systematic course is adopted for the whole 
army, until civilian teachers are provided, until proper buildings are 
coustructed, and proper appliances for educational purposes furnished. 
Take one of the old posts on the frontier, for example,—one which we 
have in our mind’s eye, and which has a very large garrison,—and let 
us look at the facilities for educational purposes. To start with, the 
school is two miles from the neighboring town. This is not much of a 
walk, one might say, for country children. But if they walked there 
they would be compelled to swim a river, or cross it on nothing but 
the ties of a railroad-bridge, at the peril of their lives, because the 
government forbids the use of public transportation for any other pur- 
pose than public service. Thus, we see that getting to the public 
school is out of the question. We are therefore entirely dependent 
upon such education as the garrison-school can furnish. The post is 
old and the buildings dilapidated,—looking scrofulous for the lack of 
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paint ; its men are crowded for room in the barracks ; it has no regular 
chapel, school-room, or amusement-hall ; but, in order to carry out the 
requirements of orders, a barrack-building has been taken for the pur- 
pose, much to the inconvenience of the soldiers. It is in no sense 
adapted to the purpose for which it is used. It, however, is the best 
that can be done. In the way of teachers, it has but one enlisted man. 
How well qualified for the position, I do not know; but I do know 
that he is not deemed sufficiently qualified to instruct officers’ children 
ten and twelve years of age. 

We do not think that this is the fault of our military authorities, but 
the fault of Congress in not making provision for proper schools and 
teachers, such as the local authorities of the smallest of our towns pro- 
vide for the children of the inhabitants. 

In the towns and cities the people can have their children educated 
not only at the expense of the community, but can keep them at home, 
where they may be brought up under home influence, while the army 
officer, or the soldier, is compelled to send them away to school, pay 
board-bills, railroad-fares, etc., and his children kept away from the 
pleasures of a home life. The pay of the army is not sufficient to in- 
cur these heavy outlays, and the result may be found in the failures of 
the sons of army officers to graduate, and some to even enter the Mili- 
tary Academy. This is not on account of the lack of brains on their 
part, but it is the lack of systematic education in the post-schools as 
compared with the system in the public and private schools at the cen- 
tres of civilization. 

It is a sound principle never to enact a law or issue a military 
order without the means to enforce the one or compel obedience to the 
other. Mere words do not enforce laws or control armies. It is the 
power behind the words to punish for a violation of one or disobe- 
dience to the other. The authorities have ordered the schools to be 
kept, and they should provide suitable school-houses, suitable teachers, 
and suitable appliances for a systematic course of education. 


Wiuuiam H. Powe tt, 
Major Twenty-second Infantry. 
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THE UNITED STATES STEAMER “MICHIGAN” 
AND THE LAKE FRONTIER DURING THE 
WAR OF THE REBELLION. 


Nor the wisest of men nor the most far-sighted statesman may foresee 
all disorders and dangers when the “storm and stress” of war befall 
a country. Even a statesman as sagacious as the late Mr. William H. 
Seward told the writer, in the fall of 1861, that there might be a 
skirmish or two with the South, and all would be quiet again. The out- 
break of a mighty civil war might very well bewilder the government, 
which had reposed for nearly thirty years in peace, progress, and pros- 
perity. Moreover, all the energies of the government in 1861-62 
were centred on the field of action of events transpiring around it. 
There was uncertainty everywhere, and treason lurked in every office 
of the government, and the very ground under its feet seemed to be 
crumbling away. Who could suppose that disorder, menace, and real 
danger would appear along that long line of exposed frontier reaching 
from the city of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, to Marquette and Houghton, on 
Lake Superior? Who would expect that the struggle of the immense 
Union and Confederate armies in Virginia and Tennessee could send 
the spirit of insubordination and rebellion far away to the usually 
quiet shores of the Great Lakes ? 

November 11, 1864, the writer of this paper had been, through 
great consideration for his waning health by the Navy Department, 
ordered to the command of the United States side-wheel steamer 
“ Michigan,” and on the 18th he assumed command of her. And 
what a craft of war she was, to be sure! Although she was rated as 
about a seven-hundred-and-fifty-ton vessel, she seemed, to a man who 
had just come from the well-organized, well-drilled, fighting ships of 
Farragut’s squadron, mostly a structure of wheel-houses and masts 
and yards, for this nautical antiquity was bark-rigged and carried top- 
sails and top-gallant-sails and courses! She certainly was the oddest 
make-up of a thing to be called a man-of-war that commander ever 
saw. Every bit of wood-work in her was rotten, and it was not 
known when the vibrations of the steam-engines would shake yards 
and masts all together in a mass on deck. Her decks leaked like 
a sieve, and it was only when Senator Chandler, of Michigan, got a 
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good wetting in her commander’s cabin, that finally some interest could 
be aroused in Washington in regard to her condition. As for ordnance 
and fighting equipments, there were found some thirty-five flint-lock 
navy pistols and twenty-five Merrill’s carbines as the small-arm outfit. 
By some means she had been furnished with some light 20-pounder 
Parrott’s and some 24-pounders and a couple of 12-pounder navy 
howitzers, the latter of which subsequently performed good service. 
This was a fairly good battery ; but it is fair to suppose that there were 
not six men of the “ Michigan’s” crew who could cut a time-fuze or 
load with fixed ammunition. 

As for the crew, the loose habits of lake service had played the 
mischief with them. Although the ship at this time, November, 1864, 
was tied up to the dock in Erie and completely roofed over, some of 
the crew had been, according to time-honored custom, allowed to live 
ashore, and had hired themselves out as hotel porters or laborers, where- 
ever they could find pay and occupation in town. But in truth the 
ship was not habitable in that fierce winter climate. Not sheathed 
below, every morning the iron sides of the berth-deck were white with 
the rime of the frost. Not being habitable, how could she be a ship 
of war? There was no drill, no fire-bill, no quarter- or station-bill, 
and under the circumstances the old Merrill carbine and the flint-lock 
pistols were well enough! But it was a time of war, and all these 
things looked strangely enough! And such a rating of a crew had 
never been known, not even to Hendrick Hudson in the “ Half Moon.” 
A boy of twelve years of age was rated a quartermaster, as his chief 
qualification was that of a drummer. Enough reform work, you may 
say, to be done here to make any man hated. Slowly and surely, 
however, the “ reform” went on all that winter. There were new ratings 
among the crew ; some sailors from the sea-coast were brought up from 
New York ; revolvers and breech-loading rifles replaced the flint-locks ; 
fire-bills, division-bills, station-bills, and a general quarter-bill were 
made out and the men told off to them. No attempt was made to 
drill|; only these fresh-water sailors were introduced to weapon, powder, 
and ball, and some of the implements for fighting, just to see what 
they looked like. The process had to be a very gradual one, or there 
would not have been left a man to muster in a month’s time. 

In the mean time there were things transpiring all along that ex- 
posed, defenseless frontier which gave cause for much thought and 
judgment, if not of anxiety. It was estimated by good judges that at 
this time there were at least seventy-five thousand men in Canada who 
did not belong there. They were composed of deserters from both the 
Union and Confederate armies, tramps, burglars, cut-throats, and ad- 
venturers of every description, who would have done credit to Wallen- 
stein and the Thirty Years’ War itself. These scoundrels were on the 
make for anything which might turn up to give them employment 
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and plunder. Agents and emissaries from the Confederacy were 
among them, stimulating and planning schemes for raids and rapine 
along our utterly unprotected frontier, whose cities were lying at the 
mercy of any band of incendiaries brave enough and bold enough to 
carry out their projects. All through the months of November and 
December reports and rumors were flying over from the Canadian 
border quite sufficient to disturb the sleep and repose of the citizens 
of Buffalo, Sandusky, Cleveland, and Detroit. The Johnson’s Island 
Prison, at Sandusky, was threatened with a raid to release the prisoners 
and fire Sandusky. The city of Buffalo was threatened to be fired,—a 
feat quite easy of performance for two or three hundred men, armed 
with petroleum and a box of matches, favored by a dark, windy night. 
It must be confessed that the anxiety of the commander of the 
“ Michigan” was intensified by his knowledge of the ease with which 
the destruction of that city could be accomplished. 

There was a well-defined purpose in Canada to get a rebel privateer 
out on the lakes. The temptation of the opulent but exposed cities, 
utterly helpless and defenseless, was sufficjently great to incite any 
bold and fearless band of men to the work of destruction. During 
the preceding summer the attempt so far succeeded that two vessels 
came down from the upper lakes for the purpose of destroying the 
“‘ Michigan,” at that time guarding Johnson’s Island, and then to re- 
lease the rebel prisoners; but, either through dissension among the 
leaders or their motley crews or the breaking down of machinery, 
these incipient rebel privateers, on their arrival at Windsor, opposite 
Detroit, were run ashore, fired, and deserted. The attempt had been 
made and failed. 

As early as the 20th of November suspicions and rumors were aroused 
concerning a so-called lumber trader on the Canadian shore. It was 
found that this steamer, of about seven hundred tons, had been pur- 
chased by parties of a suspicious character in Toronto. She had con- 
cealed her true character from Colonel B. H. Hill, Corps of Engineers, 
U.S.A., stationed at Detroit, and who was keeping a careful watch at 
that post. Communications were opened by the commander of the 
“ Michigan” with Colonel Hill, at Detroit, and Mayor Fargo, of Buffalo, 
as to the character and whereabouts of the “ Georgian,” and as early as 
the 20th of November, Colonel Hill assured the commander that he 
had no apprehensions concerning this new privateer. He had two tug- 
boats, armed, in his employ watching the St. Clair flats. It was serious 
enough to be on guard, and two reliable men from the “ Michigan” 
were sent to Canada with instructions to board her, to follow her 
movements, and to volunteer to enlist as her crew whenever she should 
be fitted out for work. These men were on board the “Georgian” 
from day to day, swearing that they would like nothing so well as to 
have a fight with the “ Yanks,” and they would release every pris- 
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oner at Johnson’s Island. Never, perhaps, has good swaggering per- 
formed so good a work, 

Under date of December 6, the official record of the commander of 
the “ Michigan” relates that the “Georgian” was clearly an unlawful 
vessel on Lake Erie. She had been sold in Toronto to suspicious 
parties; her captain, Bates, was a notorious secessionist and rebel. 
When she put to sea from Buffalo, she slowly moved up along the 
Canada shore and stopped at Port Stanley for repairs. She then went 
on to Sarnia, and from there Bates went to Toronto, and ordered a new 
propeller to be sent to Collingwood, the destination of the “ Georgian.” 
She lingered several days at these places. On her passage by Detroit 
through the St. Clair channel, Colonel Hill, always watchful, caught 
her with his tugs, boarded, and examined her. He found nothing in 
her to justify her seizure, and let her pass on. On the 29th of Novem- 
ber the “ Georgian” had left Collingwood and made a short trip toa 
place called Brices’s Mines, and returned again to Collingwood. She 
was to lay up at Collingwood for the winter, and in the spring, with 
strengthened bows for ramming, and fitted out with a picked crew, 
armed with bowie-knives and revolvers, she was to push on to Detroit 
unexpectedly, sink all the large steamers there by ramming, thence to 
Cleveland, and thence to Johnson’s Island, where the great work of 
liberating the prisoners and looting the city of Sandusky was to be 
accomplished. 

In possession of these facts, the commander hastened to lay them 
before the Secretary of the Navy, and suggested that the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Seward, could demand her seizure by the government of 
Canada. It is gratifying to record that this action was promptly 
taken, and this new rebel privateer was seized by the Canadian gov- 
ernment at Collingwood on Lake Huron. Thus ignobly ended the 
second and last attempt to get a rebel privateer out on our northern 
lakes. But the attempt was made, and came nearer to success than 
most persons are aware. Two men alone—one of the regular army 
and one of the navy—stood on guard and watch along this great fron- 
tier of Lake Erie, Lake St. Clair, Lake Huron, and Lake Superior. 
These two men had their eyes wide open, and yet they had neither a 
corporal’s guard, on the one hand, nor even, or hardly, the semblance of 
a man-of-war on the other! On the Canadian shore was an army-mob 
of seventy or seventy-five thousand men, the worst specimens of a 
time of license and war which had disgraced a Christian territory 
since the days of Wallenstein. It is enough to say that these two 
officers performed their disagreeable duty to their country to good pur- 
pose and effect. The doom of the rebellion was already sealed, and 
the formidable Confederacy of nearly one-half of the States of the 
Union was now approaching its end. The thunders of the last great 
battles were still sounding; Sherman was on his great march, Grant 
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was pushing on to the end, and Porter had completed at Wilmington 
the rim of naval fire which surrounded the rebel States. The long 
line of the lake frontiers was still in ferment and: disorder, and the 
expiring throes of the “Great Rebellion” would not be appeased on 
the outer circles of the mighty storm. 

In the mean time the biting frosts of the winter of 1864-65 had 
covered Lake Erie with a pavement of thick ice from shore to shore. 
It was a hard winter on the Great Lakes. Anxious and engrossed with 
the cares of the general outlook, keeping advised by correspondents 
in Buffalo and Detroit, the commander of the “ Michigan” could do 
little or nothing towards the professional reconstruction of the old 
craft under his command, making ready for busy work in the coming 
summer. ‘The old flint-locks and carbines were replaced with revolvers 
and Sharp’s rifles, the fixed ammunition was looked to, quarter-bills 
were made out, all to the disgust and amazement of the fresh-water 
crew, who looked upon the Reformer with mingled feelings of hate 
and horror ! 

But the weary winter broke at last, and with the first melting of 
the ice the ship was unhoused and unroofed, hauled out into the 
stream, and quietly rode at her anchor. The men were called in from 
their shore employments and told off in stations at the guns. At this — 
time the battery of the ship consisted of five 20-pounders, one 30- 
pounder, six 24-pounder howitzers, and two 12-pounder boat-howitzers. 
On the 29th of April, 1865, the department was advised that the 
“ Michigan” would proceed on the following day to Detroit, stopping 
at Johnson’s Island to exchange views with the commandant, Colonel 
C. W. Hill, commanding the prison barracks. 

Frequent visits through this prison and through the sick-wards 
enable me to contradict the many reports abroad in the press, both 
north and south, and to testify that the prisoners at Johnson’s Island 
were treated with the utmost humanity and kindness. Nothing of the 
horrors of Andersonville and Libby were to be found at Johnson’s 
Island. Should it ever be my misfortune to become a prisoner of war, 
I should ask for no better treatment than I saw administered at this 
prison. Sick-wards were clean, healthy, and comfortable, and the 
provisions were of the best. The prisoners were so well satisfied that 
they were taking the oath of amnesty in large numbers. The com- 
mandant of that post was a thorough soldier. 

On the second day of May the ship arrived at Detroit. This place 
was chosen by the commander as the rendezvous for the summer, since 
it enabled him to be in easy reach of disturbance either up or down 
the lakes. So far, along the frontier, everything seemed to be quiet 
and safe. From Detroit the ship proceeded to Buffalo, which city had 
been, and continued to be, the object of the greatest anxiety. Com- 
municating with Mayor Fargo, the commander found his own appre- 
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hensions shared by him in a faint degree. There never was a city 
standing on the brink of such danger as the city of Buffalo at this 
time. In the absence of troops, it was suggested and urged by the 
commander to increase the police force, especially at every point where 
boats could land along the river and lake fronts. Not a boat should 
be suffered to land by day or night without undergoing a strict exami- 
nation. The firemen of the city were to be watchful and their en- 
gines ready for any alarm. After concluding these arrangements, once 
more the ship took her way to Johnson’s Island and Detroit. Much 
was relied upon in her rapid movements to disconcert any plot or 
scheme that might be brewing over the Canadian border. And it was 
not long, indeed, before it was given out that the rapid movements of 
the sluggish old ship rendered it impossible to calculate where she 
might be found at any given moment. Finally, during the latter part 
of May, one more visit was made to Sandusky and back to Detroit, 
preparatory to a long cruise in the upper lakes. 

At Detroit the ship had lingered until well into the month of July, 
when she started to examine the settlements and their condition on 
Lake Superior. Passing the celebrated “ Pictured Rocks,” she found 
herself under the shadow and gloom of Grand Island. Here at anchor 
for a few days,—in the solemn silence, the darkness of the enormous 
forest, the absence of all human life, strife, and activity,—it was hard 
to conceive that in a far-away State the clangor and crash, the roar and 
noise of war were going on. It was an almost unearthly relief to find 
one’s self cut off utterly from the railway, the telegraph, the mails, 
and the haunts of men. 

It was on a bright sunny day in July that the “ Michigan” was 
heading in for the anchorage of the little hamlet of Marquette on 
Lake Superior. As she approached the little town, there was a strange 
display of the people. It seemed as though every inhabitant of the 
place had come out to welcome the unusual visitor. Sheets, pillow-cases, 
handkerchiefs, every bit of white cloth in the place, were in the hands 
of the people waving welcome to the ship of war. What could it all 
mean? The answer was soon made known. The whole population 
had been struck with panic-fear and terror during the past few days. 
There had been an insurrection of the iron-miners, they said, and the 
whole mining-camp, some fifteen hundred or two thousand of them, 
were in revolt; they had stopped work and were rioting, and were 
making ready to march into town in force from their camp some four 
to six miles distant, and in a general raid to loot the groceries, the 
taverns, the stores, and the women and children. There never was a 
people in such a state of terror, and with good reason. There was no 
help to be had in any quarter; they were far removed from other 
towns; the miners had been incited to fury and insurrection by emis- 
saries from Canada, and the litle hamlet was totally at their mercy. 
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The arrival of the “ Michigan” was like a Providence from the blue of 
heaven. There was no time, indeed, for delay. The ship was hauled 
into the dock, and her little 12-pounder boat-howitzers landed. A 
platform-car was backed down to the dock, the howitzers in boat-car- 
riages mounted on it, one on each bow, and a bulwark of boiler-iron 
built around them, leaving two port-holes for their muzzles. A loco- 
motive was hitched on astern, a company of sailors armed with Sharp’s 
rifles (good cess to the old flint-locks), and the swiftly-organized bat- 
tery was on the way by rail to the mutinous miners’ encampment. 
When the battery arrived at the end of the line a parley was de- 
manded, and a call was made for the leaders to come forward. The 
talk was short and somewhat sharp. They were told that twenty-four 
hours, and no more, would be allowed them, and if by that time they 
were not at work, and the ore loaded in the idle cars, that encamp- 
ment would be stormed by shot and shell, and no questions would be 
asked or answered. There must be no more rioting, no more idleness, 
and no more threats. The promise was duly and rather promptly 
made. The armed men, and above all the muzzles of the 12-pounders, 
did not look at all kind. Back again went the locomotive and battery 
to the dock alongside the ship, but kept ready for instant use. By 
noon of the following day the trains of ore came rumbling down the 
track to the shutes, through which the ore was dumped into the holds 
of the schooners ready to receive it. Some twenty of these schooners 
were lying idle there waiting for cargoes. The people of Marquette 
said they never saw so lovely and picturesque a sight as these schooners 
filing away in a long line, booming down the lake with the fair north- 
west wind. And this was another trouble of the war quickly settled ! 

Some distance farther up the lake were the copper-mines of 
Houghton. There might possibly be trouble there, too, and, as the 
“ Michigan” was out in search of such troubles, she left Marquette 
after things got into good working order there. 

The little place of Houghton is situated on Lake Portage, about 
four miles in circumference. The way to it from Lake Superior is 
through a natural canal or outlet only barely wide enough to admit 
the wheels of the “ Michigan,” some twenty or thirty miles, right 
through a dense forest. The branches of the overlapping trees swept 
the hurricane deck as she steamed through. To a sailor reared and 
bred on the ocean it was a novel experience. 

Fortunately was timed the arrival of the “ Michigan” at the 
copper-mines. At Houghton, as at Marquette, the disaffection had 
appeared among the Welsh miners, and they had quit work and 
were in a condition of revolt against the authorities. As nothing else 
could be done, and the miners’ camp far up in the mountains surround- 
ing the little lake, the “ Michigan’s” riflemen were landed and exer- 
cised at target-practice. Then the howitzers and big guns began to 
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boom, and the bursting shells and uproar of the cannonading sent 
heavy echoes over the lake and reverberated through the mountains 
and forests. A messenger to the mines, commanding them to resume 
work, was promptly obeyed, and this show of force alone was sufficient 
to restore peace and order. 

It was now the closing days of August, and the time had come for 
the ship to retrace her course. The thin ice had begun to make along- 
side the ship at night. On her way down the lake she once more 
looked in at the iron-miners. The men had again stopped work, and 
the ore-ships were idly chafing at their anchors. The return of the 
platform-battery of the ubiquitous ship was a surprise, and order was 
soon restored. A telegraphic dispatch to Chicago brought up a com- 
pany of infantry, and when their white tents were pitched and the 
sentinels were seen pacing up and down, the “Michigan” was free 
to go on her course. On her way down the lakes she called at Mack- 
inaw, Detroit, Sandusky, and at last came to anchor in Buffalo harbor 
in the latter part of September. The upper lakes were all quiet, and 
the city of Buffalo was now the danger-point. The continued pres- 
ence there of the “ Michigan” was of the greatest importance, for even 
yet the fear that the city might be fired was ever present and ever 
pressing. 

The summer’s work of this ship may be summed up in few words. 
She had materially contributed to the safety of Buffalo, if not entirely 
so; she had made the garrison at Johnson’s Island secure; she had 
suppressed two formidable insurrections set afoot by the enemy in 
Canada, and she had secured the seizure of a Canadian privateer by 
the English government. In all this work she had steamed over three 
thousand miles; she had started out in the spring a disgrace to the 
navy, and she ended her work in the autumn in the semblance, at 
least, of a man-of-war. 

And here we close the little story of the work and the cruise of 
the steamer “ Michigan” during that memorable year, 1864-65. It is 
now more than a quarter of a centary since these events transpired, 
and this old hulk of more than half a century’s existence is still 
shamming and promenading as a ship of war along our extended and 
exposed frontier of the north. 

Like the Hebrews of the old Egyptian bondage, navy officers seem 
to be destined to make brick without straw. Shall it be always so? 
The wail of Cassandra could not save the life of the “ Royal Agamem- 
non,” “the chosen admiral of the many-masted fleet,” nor may the 
pleadings of these men save the nation from ultimate disaster. 

There should be maintained on these lakes two gunboats of not 
less than eight hundred tons displacement. They should be of modern 
type, armed and equipped in the best of modern fashion, with rapid- 
fire and Hotchkiss guns. They should be fore-and-aft-rigged, and 


- 
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their commanders should be specially required to maintain in them the 
most rigid discipline and the most perfect and rigorous drill. One of 
these should have her winter-quarters at Chicago and the other at 
Buffalo. These, with six of the best type revenue cutters constructed 
to receive batteries, would form the nucleus of a little fleet, which 
could at any time be developed into one as large as required for any 
emergency. The moral effect of such a fleet would be of precious 
value, not only to the navy, but to the great cities of this frontier. 

Moreover, there should be, in addition to their commanders, a com- 
modore to command both, and who should be invested with the super- 
vision of our whole northern frontier. 

If the treaty with England forbids this, that treaty should at once 
be modified, or, better still, abrogated altogether. England, holding 
the Welland Canal, does not care a whit to have a fleet of gunboats 
on the lakes, since she can put one there in a week’s time from her 
North Atlantic Squadron. In this whole matter she has the United 
States entirely at a disadvantage. It should be so no longer, and the 
time has come for all this to change. 

Whatever may be done in this direction by the United States, one 
thing is most manifest,—a naval vessel there should be a model of disci- 
pline, of drill, and of appointments. When a government plays at 
sham with naval or military affairs, it calls down upon itself the scorn 


and contempt of the world. 
F. A. Rog, 


Rear- Admiral. 





THE NIGHT EXPRESS. 


“T say, Jem,—Jem Norton,—have you heard the news ?” said a grimy 
individual, who sat with three or four other railway men, engineers off 
duty, signal-men ditto, eating their bread and cheese in a shed at 
Falkham Junction. 

The man addressed had just been relieved at the signal-box some 
six miles off, where there was a line branching off to Pusham, and 
another that only ended in an old quarry, and was used as a siding. 
He came in with a rather “down” look. Not a prepossessing coun- 
tenance at the best of times, he now seemed out of sorts, and sat down 
with a nod to all around, but made no remark until addressed by the 
question whether he had heard the news. 

“What news? No, there isn’t any that I know of,” he said, 
gruffly. 

“Qh, ain’t there now? Will Carlton,—he’s up at the box now,— 
well, he’s going to be married on Christmas-day. .There’s news for 
you !” 

“ What !” said the other, sharply. ‘“ Who’s the girl ?” 

“Why, you are a sort of a fool, mate,” said the engineer, with a 
laugh; “that pretty little girl of Jackson’s,—May, they call her, be- 
cause she’s so sweet. They have been keeping company since last 
Easter. Thought as you was gone in that quarter yourself, mate,” 
said the man slyly, with a smile. 

“T,—not such a fool,” said Norton, roughly; “wish them joy. 
Why, she works at Lord Brooklyn’s house, don’t she ?—housemaid, 
or something of that sort.” 

“Nursemaid. She’s coming down from London to-morrow even- 
ing by the night express. Going to marry Will on Christmas morn- 
ing, and he’s got two days off. Lord Brooklyn’s one of our directors, 
you see, and his lady makes a great fuss with May Jackson.” 

“Don’t he look just as though he’d found a crown piece, mates ?” 
said another, laughing; “he’s a right down good chap, is Will, and I 
wish him joy.” 

“ He was singing like my old woman’s canary-bird when I met 
him going to the box,” said the engineer. 
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And at this juncture Norton got up and swung himself away with 
a very black brow. 

“T say,” said the engineer, with a guffaw, and a jerk of his greasy 
thumb towards the retreating form of the signal-man, “ there’s a screw 
loose there, mates; blessed if he ain’t riled because Will is to marry 
his girl.” 

“‘ He’s sweet on May Jackson ; but, Lord, who’d look at him when 
Will is by ?” quoth a fireman, with contempt. “A fine-looking chap 
is Will; take any girl with a pair of eyes in her head; Norton ain’t 
a patch on him nohow.” 

Norton meanwhile strode out of the shed, right away over dreary- 
looking platforms, to a drearier-looking place, where there was a net- 
work of apparently useless and forlorn-looking sidings, on some of 
which stood empty trucks, on others, trucks full of cinders; where the 
ground between the lines was black with coal-dust, and the aspect of 
all things under a dull and cheerless frost was not exhilarating to a 
happy man, but was provocative of a gloomier frame of mind than he 
yet had enjoyed to Jem Norton, who was half mad with jealousy and 
pain and evil thoughts. For pretty May Jackson was also the girl of 
his choice, only she never would look at him, and he had kept his 
passion to himself, being of a reticent and somewhat surly nature. No 
one but Will Carlton ever cared to have much to say to Norton; but 
Carlton was such a gentle-hearted fellow that he made friends with 
many people just because no one else would do so; and he and Jem 
were “ mates” to some extent. But Will had no idea that Jem was a 
rival for the favor of the fair May. 

Jem leaned on a low parapet looking over the cheerless coal-trucks, 
and every black thought that can come to a jealous man’s mind came 
to his then, and he didn’t try to stop them in the least. He was burn- 
ing with rage and disappointment, and hated both Will and the girl he 
was to marry. Will was going to be happy with his girl, and he, Jem, 
was out in the cold. 

“If I could prevent it,” he kept saying to himself, grinding his 
teeth,—“ if I could prevent it, and I will somehow. He shan’t have 
her if I can’t, if I swing for it,” said Jem, savagely. And he turned 
away with his hands in his pockets and a dull fire burning in his eyes. 
All that day he went about hugging his terrible thoughts to his heart 
till he grew quite familiar with it,and laughed to himself as he thought 
how he’d spoil that fine wedding and wreck Will Carlton’s anticipated 
happiness. 

Will Carlton was on duty till after the night express from London 
passed,—she stopped at Falkham Junction,—and then he was relieved 
by Norton, though there was no train till more than an hour after the 
express. Naturally Christmas-eve makes no difference to signal-men 
in these arrangements, so Will was on duty on Christmas-eve as 
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usual,—a thick, snowy night; but Will was warmly wrapped up and 
didn’t mind, only he was a bit tired, and was rather excited, too, 
thinking of his “ dear little lass” in the express that would come by in 
another half-hour; and Will’s handsome face glowed, and he began to 
whistle for very joy as he thought of to-morrow when his “ lass” was 
to become his very own. 

He was engaged in this cheerful exercise when Norton came up 
the steps. 

“Hulloa, mate,” said Will; “you’re early to-night. Beastly 
night, ain’t it?” 

“?Tain’t nice,” returned the other. He seemed uneasy, though he 
tried to appear at his ease. “I thought I’d come in early and have a 
erack with you and drink your health; the last time I shall see you a 
bachelor, eh, Will ?” 

Will laughed. “ We'll drink to my lass in cold tea,” said he. 
“T’m a teetotaller, you know.” 

“More fool you. So she’s coming down by the express, is she?” 
said Norton, traveling carelessly up and down the mysterious array ef 
handles which he, of course, knew by heart. “ You’re a lucky chap, 
Will.” 

“ Yes, she’s coming down,” said Will, in a graver tone. He was a 
serious-thinking fellow, and had a great idea of the responsibility of 
being married to-morrow to such a pretty, innocent lass as May. “It 
makes one kind of awesome-like, d’ye see, Jem?” he said. “To 
think of my May carin’ about a chap like me, and she such an un- 
common fine lassie. She might have had a better match nor me 

“You’re a personable chap, Will, and you get’s a decent screw. 
Married in church ?” 

“ Lor’, yes!” cried Will, scandalized. “Do you think my lass 
would be turned off at a registry office? Nor I wouldn’t neither. 
Church and parson for me; and what’s more, Lord Brooklyn, he’s 
coming down to the church to give my lassie away. And my lady, 
she’s comin’, too; they think that lot on her, Jem. My lord, he’s 
comin’ to Brooklyn for Christmas—in this same train. What’s that 
you’ve got, Jem? Hot tea? Why, you area real Christian now.” 

“ Blessed if you ain’t in high society now,” said Jem, with a kind 
of sneer that rather hurt Will’s feelings. “ Lords and ladies a-hang- 
ing round at a signal-man’s wedding! Yes; I brought some warm 
tea along,—keeping it warm in this jersey of mine. There you are, 
mate.” 

“Thanks, Jem.” And Will drank off the mugful and gave it back, 
then glanced at the clock. 

‘* Express "11 be here in another ten minutes,” he said; “signals 
are all right. I promised my lass I’d stand where she could see me.” 
He rose up as he spoke and went to have a look up the line, putting 
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his hand to his head. “I’m dead tired, mate,” he said, stifling a 
yawn. “I’ma bit sleepy. I believe I hear her miles away yet.” 

He turned away, and in that second Jem suddenly sprang on him 
from behind. Will felt something sharp and cold strike above the 
collar-bone, and then he had closed with his dastardly assailant. 
“You cursed coward !” he said through his teeth. He had no time to 
think why Jem had attacked him, but struggled like a lion as the 
other, the bigger man of the two, bore him down, faint from the 
wound in his neck, and partly numbed by the drugged tea and the 
pain and loss of blood. He struggled still with a wild despair as 
Jem, in frantic haste, bound him with a rope he snatched from 
his bag. 

“ What, in heaven’s name,” Will cried, with all the strength of a 

terrible fear and despair, making frantic efforts to free himself,—“ what 
is it you want; what are you doing?” And as Jem sprang to the 
handles and seized one an awful fear came to Will, and the perspira- 
tion stood thick on his face. “That turns the points down the 
quarry!” he gasped, in wild agony. “Man, man! will you send all 
those poor souls to death? She’s coming,—don’t you hear? Oh, 
my poor lass! my poor lass!” 
_ Will’s voice sank to a deep and bitter groan, then he cried again 
as Jem, with the reckless laugh of a devil whose purpose is accom- 
plished, bounded to the window with almost a shriek. ‘“She’s coming, 
—closer, closer! Your lass! You'll never have her! Ha! ha! 
I’ve had my revenge.” 

“ Jem, for pity’s sake—for God’s sake!” Will cried. ‘“She’s 
coming,—closer, closer! Oh, God, must it be? Can’t you hear, oh, 
God? Can’t you save my poor lass somehow ?” 

“Call away, you cursed fool!’ Jem said. “TI see the red lights 
now. Don’t you hear her thundering along? Ah!” 

The man, wild as he was, dumb with his triumph, shrank back, 
covering his face. There was a rush—a roar—and the fated express 
dashed past, not to the junction, but turned on to the single track that 
went sheer down to the old quarry. 

And then there was silence ! 

The murderer stood shaking from head to foot, white as death. 
The man he had perhaps killed, too, in the supreme agony of that 
moment had lost consciousness and lay still there on the floor. 

Jem slowly lifted his face and listened. Was that dull roar, far 
away, the train going—going on to destruction, freighted with hun- 
dreds of souls? Should he go and see the end of his devilish work ? 
He stepped softly, fearfully, back to the side of the box and pushed 
the handle back again to its place. 

“The next train may go on right for all I care,” he muttered, 
grimly, and stumbled down the steps into the darkness, and set his 
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foot on the rails to cross the line and go and exult in his work down 
that single track. 

But what is this! The man, paralyzed, dazed with a wild horror, 
sees those red eyes coming,—closing right, right on him; hears the 
rush and the roar anew. It is all a mist, a confused sense of horrible 
agony; of being caught by something with a frightful shock and 
whirled away somewhere ; of hearing his own shriek ; of a flash of con- 
sciousness that this is the night express that rushes on into the station 
safe on the down line; of the wild question, “What was that other ?” 
and then oblivion. 

* x * * * * ** * 

In that same express sat pretty May, poor Will Carlton’s “ lass.” 
And May traveled en grande dame, because she was in charge of little 
Hilda Brooklyn, who was with her parents in a saloon-car. She looked 
very pretty and very happy as she sat with little Hilda on her lap, 
for was she not going to see her Will and be married to him to- 
morrow? And the thought made her color all over her bonny face 
and bend it low on Hilda’s golden curls, as the child slept with her 
head on May’s bosom. 

But May looked up with a quick flush again as the express was 
drawing near Will’s signal-box. She knew the place well enough, 
and had not Will told her to look out for him? He'd stand at the 
window, so she could see him and say “God bless you” in her heart. 

“Now, May,” said Lady Brooklyn’s kind voice, “ we're getting 
near the signal-box. There, give me the child; you go and stand at 
the window and look out for your sweetheart.” 

“Qh, thank you, my lady,” said May ; and she gave “ my lady” the 
child and ran to the window. But there was no figure against the 
light in the signal-box, and May came back with a scared face. 

“He wasn’t there, my lady,” said she, looking very white, “and, 
oh, my lady, I—think—I think—something has happened !” 

“Something has happened? Oh, nonsense, child; what do you 
mean ?” asked my lady. 

“ Please, my lady, there was the light on the line quite clear, and 
I’m almost sure there was some one there, and then ge 

May shuddered and caught her breath, but Lady Brooklyn smiled 
and said, kindly, “ Why, child, it was young Carlton standing there, 
to be sure that you saw him. Come, come, you mustn’t cry, and you’re 
to be married to-morrow.” 

So May dried her tears, but could not get rid of the idea that 
“something had happened.” 

And when they got to Falkham Junction and they all got out, 
there was the engineer talking earnestly to the platform inspector, and 
there seemed a sort of stir—somehow. 

“ What’s the matter?” Lord Brooklyn asked of the guard. 
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“ Express run over some one, my lord, down by the signal-box,” 
returned the man, touching his cap, and there was a little cry from 
May, who was near. 

“T said it! I knew it!” she cried, and in her excitement clutched 
my lord’s arm frantically. “Oh, my lord, do—do see! It was him, 
Rist! 

“There, there, my poor girl,” said he, kindly. “ Why, you’re quite 
nervous, May! I'll see about it. Alberta, my dear,” to his wife, 
“they’re saying some one is run over below there. Remain here a 
moment, I want to see about it.” 

He went quickly away, but soon returned with a rather grave face. 

“You go home, dear,” he said, “and, Symands” (to the footman), 
“put the child in the carriage.” 

The man took Hilda from May’s arms—poor May, who was 
trembling so—and bore her away. 

“'They’re sending an engine and truck down, and I’m going with 
it too.” 

“My lord, please let me come too,” said May, suddenly. She 
looked very white, but very collected, and spoke somehow quite re- 
spectfully, but with a certain determination. 

“Oh, quite impossible. My poor girl, it would be no sight for 
you,” said my lord, very kindly. “You could be of no use.” 

“T must, please, my lord. I shan’t be stupid. I must see Will,” 
said poor May. Her lips quivered, but she did not cry, and Lady 
Brooklyn said, “ You’d better take her, Arthur; she’s a sensible girl.” 
And May gave a grateful look, and so Lord Brooklyn allowed her to 
come with the relief party. 

Arrived at the signal-box, they found upon the line, not Will 
Carlton, but the body—much mangled—of Jem Norton, whom the 
men recognized. He was living, for he groaned terribly as he was 
lifted on to the truck. 

“Will would have gone home, my lord,” said the men. “ His 
time was off at 12.15, after the express passes. What was Jem doing 
on the line?” 

But just then a wild cry made them all start and turn and run to 
the signal-box. May had slipped away up the steps, and when Lord 
Brooklyn sprang up and entered he found her kneeling by poor Will’s 
prostrate form and crying out for help, and with her little hands trying 
to tear the rope that bound him. 

“Good heavens!” said my lord, deeply horrified, “ what is this ?— 
murder ?” 

One of the men knelt down. “No, my lord, he lives. Theve’s 
a wound here, and here’s a clasp-knife. Good heavens! what e 

He stopped himself and glanced at May ; and May, who was quite 
calm now and capable, actually took the knife and cut the cords, and 
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then, as well as she could, staunched the blood that was flowing still, 
but slowly, from Will’s wounds. Poor little bride! There would be 
no wedding for them to-morrow. 

Then both men were taken back to Falkham and to the hospital 
there; and Lord Brooklyn sent a message up to the hall to say he 
must remain,—he was a magistrate,—and May was to stay with her 
betrothed, who was not yet conscious. 

* * * * * * x * 

Tt was a very sorrowful Christmas morning. The bells ringing 
out as the day slowly broke made May almost cry, as she sat still by 
Will’s bed in the hospital. His wound had been dressed, and the 
doctor said it was serious, but not dangerous; it was loss of blood and 
some shock that kept him insensible. But presently he moved, and 
after a little while opened his eyes and stared up with a wild look. 

“ He’s done it! he’s done it!” he said, trying to start up. Then 
sinking back with a groan: “Oh, my lassie! My dear little lassie ! 
T heard it—all—all—gone !” 

“No, no, dear Will,” a soft voice said, “I am here—with you!” 

But Will looked so startled and so wild that the doctor seemed 
anxious. 

“ Who was that?” Will said, in a whisper; then clasped his hands, 
“ Doctor, is she—was she found ?—tell me !” 

“ He wanders,” said the doctor. ‘“ My good fellow, your lass came 
in the express to Falkham. ‘You were found wounded and bound in 
the box, and , 

“Yes, yes!” Will cried out excitedly. “ Jem—he stabbed me and 
bound me. I fought like a fiend, but—I—TI couldn’t. He—oh, sir!” 
the poor fellow groaned. “I heard the express go by—down the track 
to the quarry. He turned her off to kill my lassie because we was to 
be married.” 

May grew white and looked so awe-struck that the doctor seemed 
puzzled, 

“ My poor lad,” said he, “you are dreaming. The express never 
went off at all. She has not long arrived at Falkham, and has gone 
on, and May is here.” 

“ Dear Will,” said May, and put her arms about him, “TI am here; 
don’t you know me, Will? See, I am not a spirit, but your own little 
lass.” 

And Will stared from one to the other and grew quite still. 
There was a strange look of awe on his face. 

“ May, my lass,” he said, faintly, “kiss me, dear.” And she bent 
and softly kissed his forehead. “Itis May. Then—then the express 
never went off? What did I hear, then, May, my lass?” the man 
said, in a whisper. “ He did hear, then; God heard and answered 
me, He did.” 
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There was a moment’s silence. May looked at the doctor, and laid 
her hand on Will’s forehead, but he shook his head. 

“ You think I am not right in my head,” said Will, slowly ; “ but, 
sir, I am speaking truth and facts, and I swear that I heard a train 
rush by right on to the quarry track ; and Jem, he see it, too, because 
he called out, ‘ There she goes,—I see her red lights comin’,’ and then 
he shrieked and the train went by. And before that, when he had 
opened the points and I heard the express, I was just frantic, May, and 
I called out to the Almighty, ‘Can’t you save my lass somehow ?” 
Don’t you see, dear, and you, sir, as how He put that train there some- 
how to deceive Jem, cause after that he set the points right for the 
1.50, thinkin’ the express had gone?” He stopped, exhausted by the 
suppressed eagerness with which he had spoken, and May, trembling, 
fell on her knees by the bed and buried her face in Will’s pillows. 
And even the doctor looked queer. 

“ Well, it may be,” he said, soberly ; “but now, my good fellow, 
you’ve got your sweetheart safe, at any rate, and you must make haste 
and get well and keep quiet now. Mind, my girl, it's not to talk 
any more. I’m going to see how the other man gets on.’ 

“Who? Jem ?” Will said, quickly. 

“Yes; he was caught by the express. No more iia now.” 
And away the doctor went. F 

” * * * * * * * 

And in the next ward Lord Brooklyn sat taking the dying deposi- 
tion of the man Norton, and the doctor came up and listened too. 

“T thought of it all the blessed day and night,” the man said, “and 
I swore Will shouldn’t have her. I loved her—but she wouldn’t look 
at me. I drugged the tea, and that made him easier to get hold of. 
I stabbed him; I meant to kill him, too, but he fought, and then I 
bound him. He knew what I was going to do,” said the man, 
savagely. ‘ He saw me open the points, and the express went on to 
the single track,—and there’s not a soul could be saved down that 
quarry; and Will’s lass, she’s killed! Dead! dead! And then I 
put the points right again, and stepped out, and if I hadn’t seen the 
express go by, I’d have sworn it was her as rushed over me,—curse 
her!” 

The doctor, listening with bated breath, ejaculated, “Strange !” 
and Lord Brooklyn said, “ But there must be some jumble here. The 
express never went off the track. I was in it, and May was with us, 
and nothing occurred.” 

“What!” the wretched man shrieked. “She’s saved! Then it was 
the express, and that cursed fool called out to God, he did, to save her 
somehow, and He did, and that wasn’t no real express as went by? 
And I come and shut the points and sent the express right, and he’ll 
get her,—curse them both !” 
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And so the miserable man continued to rave till the stupor that 
precedes death came on, and he died that Christmas-day. 

“Tt is just retribution,” the doctor said, gravely, to Lord Brooklyn. 
“The man’s account agrees exactly with Carlton’s. There seems little 
doubt that both he and Jem saw something that satisfied them the 
express had passed, and so saved it from deadly disaster.” 

“Tt is very strange,” Lord Brooklyn said, thoughtfully ; “ that 
poor fellow’s prayer has been wonderfully answered indeed.” 

* * . * * x *K * * 

There was, of course, no wedding that Christmas-day, which May 
passed by the side of her sweetheart. Both Lord and Lady Brooklyn 
were untiring in their kindness to the sufferer, who, as soon as he could 
be moved, was taken up to the hall, to be nursed there by “ his lass.” 

“But Will can never go into the signal-box again,” all the men 
say, for he had a nervous shock in those minutes of agony when he 
lay listening to what he thought was the express rushing on to de- 
struction that he will never quite get over. And signal-men, we all 
know, must have their nerves well in hand. 

But that did not matter, because when Will Carlton and May, his 
devoted and gentle little nurse, were married, there was the lodge into 
which my lord put his protégés, and Will, who has a turn for rearing 
flowers, helps the gardeners, and his pretty wife opens the gates to 
visitors. 

H. GRAHAM, 
Hospital Steward U.S.A. 


Fort WARREN, Boston, Mass. 
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MARSHAL AUGEREAU. 


GENERAL Marp0t, in his delightful “ Memoires” (vol. i. chap. xx.), 
gives a little history of Marshal Augereau, which we translate as fol- 
lows. Marbot says: As most of the generals who made their mark 
in the early wars of the Revolution came from the lower ranks of 
society, it has been wrongly thought that they were men of no education, 
and owed their conspicuous success to their courage alone. 

Augereau, above all others, has been done great injustice in this 
respect, as people seem to have agreed to represent him as a swaggering 
bully, of a hard, quarrelsome, and generally disagreeable disposition, 
which was a great mistake, for, although his youth had been a stormy 
one, and although he made many political mistakes, he was most kind 
and even polished in manner, very affectionate to those about him, and 
I declare that, of the five marshals with whom I have served, he was 
the one who endeavored most to assuage the evils of war, was kindest to 
the inhabitants of an occupied country, and always treated his staff like 
a father would his children. Marshal Augereau’s life was one of great 
excitement, and we must remember the curious state of society which 
existed in his time. 

Pierre Augereau was born in Paris, in 1757. His father was a 
dealer in fruit, on rather a large scale, and had acquired sufficient 
means to be able to educate his children very respectably. Augereau’s 
mother was a native of Munich, and a woman of good understand- 
ing, who always spoke to her son in German, which he, in conse- 
quence, understood perfectly, which rendered him good service in after 
life. 

Augereau had a fine face, and was tall and well built, and ex- 
celled in all athletic exercises. He was an excellent shot and a fine 
rider. 

When Augereau was seventeen he lost his mother, and her brother, 
who was in the secretariat of Monsieur le Prince, entered the lad in the 
regiment of carabineers, of which the prince was the colonel proprie- 
tary. He then passed several years at Saumur, where the carabineers 
were usually in garrison. Owing to his excellent behavior he soon at- 
tained the grade of sous-officier. Unfortunately, just at that time the 
mania for dueling was at its height. Augereau’s reputation as a first-class 
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shot and fencer forced him into several encounters, for the fighting men 
were then loth to admit any superiority. Private gentlemen, officers, 
and soldiers alike fought, for the most trivial reasons. Thus, Augereau 
finding himself on furlough in Paris, the celebrated fencing-master, 
Saint George, seeing him passing, said, in the presence of several noted 
duelists, “There goes one of the best fencers in France.” Immediately 
a sous-officier of dragoons, named Belair, who claimed to be the most 
skillful after Saint George, wrote to Augereau that, unless he con- 
fessed himself his inferior with the small sword, he would have to 
fight him. Augereau met his challenger promptly in the Champs- 
Elysées, and as promptly ran him through the body. His opponent 
recovered from the wound, however, left the service, married, and 
had eight children. He became so poor that he was puzzled how to 
find bread for them, when one day, under the empire, he bethought 
himself of addressing his old adversary, who had become a marshal. 
Marbot says that he knew Belair, who was a man of considerable readi- 
ness and wit, and says that the latter presented himself at Augereau’s 
residence with a little fiddle under his arm, and remarked to the mar- 
shal that, having nothing to give his eight children for their dinner, 
he was going to play, so that they could dance, and thus cheer them- 
selves up a bit. Could the marshal help them to any more substantial 
nourishment? Augereau recognized Belair, invited him to dine, gave 
him some money, and a few days after obtained for him a situation in 
the post-office, while two of his sons were placed in a Lycée. 

But all of Augereau’s duels did not terminate in so happy a man- 
ner. By an absurd ancient custom there existed the most inveterate 
hatred between certain regiments of the French army, which, transmitted 
from generation to generation, caused duels each time that those corps 
happened to meet. Thus the gendarmes of Lunéville and the cara- 
bineers had preserved a grudge against each other for more than fifty 
years, although the two corps had not met in all that time. At last, 
about the beginning of the reign of Louis X VI., the two corps were 
ordered to the camp of Compiégne; when, to keep up the traditions, 
the carabineers and gendarmes recommenced to fight, while the superior 
officers shut their eyes to what was going on. But at last, to avoid-too 
much bloodshed, it was agreed that there should be one deciding duel, 
each corps being represented by a champion, and after that there was 
to bea truce. The carabineers selected their twelve best swordsmen, 
among whom was Augereau, and it was agreed that from the twelve one 
should be selected, by lot, to uphold the honor of the regiment. Chance 
was a little blinder than usual that day, for the lot fell upon a sous-officier 
named Donnadieu, who was married and had five children. Auge- 
reau protested that it was not right to put the father of a family in such 
a position, and demanded that he himself should be substituted for his 
comrade. Donnadieu declared that, since the lot had fallen to him, he 
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would fight. Augereau insisted ; and at last his proposition was accepted 
by the rest. 

It was soon known who was the champion selected by the gen- 
darmes, and after that the merest trifle was sufficient to bring about a 
challenge. Augereau’s expected adversary was a terrible fellow, a first- 
class swordsman and professed duelist, who, to keep himself in prac- 
tice while waiting the grand event, had killed two sergeants of the 
guard within a few days. Augereau, not intimidated by the reputa- 
tion of the bully, quietly went to the café which he frequented, seated 
himself at a table, and waited. The gendarme soon came in, and the 
champion of the carabineers was pointed out to him, whereupon he 
drew aside his coat-tails and seated himself on the table, with his back 
to Augereau, and within a foot of him. Augereau had just been 
served with a cup of very hot coffee, so he quietly opened what was 
called the ventilator, which horsemen then wore in their leather breeches, 
and poured the hot infusion in. Of course the fight came off at once, 
in the presence of a great crowd of carabineers and gendarmes. While 
going to the field the ferocious gendarme was quite jocular, asking 
Augereau, in a jeering manner and tone, “ Whether he would like to 
be buried in town or in the country?” Augereau answered, “I prefer 
the country. I have always liked fresh air.” “ Well,” said the gen- 
darme to his second, “then you will have this fellow buried alongside 
of the two I killed day before yesterday !” 

It was not very encouraging, and any other than Augereau might 
have felt very badly, but he did not, but showed so good a defense, 
when on the ground, that his adversary, furious at not being able to 
touch him, made some false movements. Augereau, perfectly self- 
possessed, profited by these, and ran his opponent through, saying, 
“ You will be buried in the country.” - 

After the breaking up of the camp, Augereau returned with his 
regiment and remained at Saumur until an unfortunate event caused 
him to become an exile. A young officer, of noble birth and very 
passionate temper, finding fault with the manner in which the horses 
were groomed, pitched upon Augereau, and, in his anger, struck him 
with his riding-whip, in the presence of the whole squadron. Au- 
gereau, quite beside himself, struck the whip from the hand of the 
officer, who, in a fury, drew his sword and rushed at Augereau, cry- 
ing out, “ Defend yourself !” 

Augereau at first only parried the foolish young officer’s passes, 
but, having been wounded by him, ended by serious work, and killed 
the officer on the spot. 

General Count de Malseigne, who commanded the carabineers in 
the name of Monsieur, was immediately informed of the affair, and 
as those who were present agreed that Augereau, being the aggrieved 
party, had only acted in self-defense, and as he felt a personal interest 
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in Augereau, he allowed the latter to make off. Todo so he sum- 
moned a carabineer named Papon, a native of Geneva, whose time ex- 
pired in a few days, and got him to turn over his “ feuille de route” to 
Augereau, promising him a second one upon his final discharge. Papon 
consented, and Augereau afterwards showed him that he appreciated 
his action. The latter, with whom it would have gone hard in those 
times for killing a noble even in self-defense, arrived safely in Geneva, 
when he heard that a council-of-war, in spite of the declarations of 
witnesses, had condemned him to death for laying hands upon an 
officer. 

Papon’s family, like so many others in Geneva, made a business of 
sending watches to the East, and Augereau resolved to accompany their 
agent on his next trip, going with him to Greece, the Ionian Archi- 
pelago, Constantinople, and the shores of the Black Sea. While in 
the Crimea, a Russian colonel, judging from Augereau’s appearance 
and bearing that he was a good soldier, offered him the grade of ser- 
geant. Augereau accepted it, and served several years in the Russian 
army, being with Suvaroff at the assault of Ismailia, when he was 
wounded. When a peace was negotiated between Russia and the 
Porte, Augereau’s regiment was sent to Poland, but the French sous- 
officier, “being then tired of remaining among such barbarians,” de- 
serted, and succeeded in reaching Prussian territory. Here he entered 
the regiment of Prince Henry, but was not allowed to remain there, 
for Frederick wanted men of his size and build for his celebrated 
regiment of guards, and Augereau was soon enrolled in that corps. 
He served well for two years, and his captain had given him hopes of 
promotion, when one day, as the king reviewed his guards, he stopped 
before Augereau and said, “ Here is a fine figure of a grenadier! 
Where does he come from?” “ He is a Frenchman, sir.” 

“So much the worse!” said Frederick, who hated the French as 
much as he had formerly loved them. ‘So much the worse! If he 
had been a Swiss or a German, we might make something of him.” 

This remark satisfied Augereau that he would never rise in the 
Prussian army ; so he resolved to get away. Desertion, however, espe- 
cially from the guard, was a difficult thing to accomplish, for they were 
well watched, and an evasion was at once signaled to the surrounding 
country-people by a cannon-shot. These turned out, for the sake 
of the reward, and the deserter, once secured, was infallibly shot. 
Most of Frederick’s guards were foreigners, held by force for life, and 
as Augereau knew most of them, he got together about sixty, to whom 
he made it clear that, in deserting singly they would surely be lost, 
while, by going together, with arms, ammunition, and provisions, they 
would have a chance. Agreeing to Augereau’s plan, they put them- 
selves under his command, and escaped. Attacked on the road by the 
peasants, and even by a detachment of soldiers, these determined men 
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lost several of their number, and killed several of their assailants, but 
got into Saxon territory very soon. Once safe, Augereau went to Dres- 
den, where he gave lessons in fencing and dancing, until, at the time of 
the birth of the first Dauphin, the son of Louis X VI., an amnesty was 
declared for all deserters. Then Augereau betook himself to his native 
city, and, as the sentence pronounced against him had been reversed, 
once more entered his old corps, the carabineers, where he bore the 
reputation of being one of the best sous-oficiers the regiment had ever 
had. 

Augereau had thus recovered his old position in the regiment of 
his choice, when, in 1788, the king of Naples, wishing to put his army 
on a better footing as regarded discipline, requested the French king to 
send him, as instructors, a certain number of officers and sub-officers. 
Count Pommereul, who was afterwards a general and prefect of the 
empire, was placed at the head of the corps of French instructors sent 
to Naples, and Augereau made one of them, receiving the rank of sub- 
lieutenant. He had served there for some time, and had been promoted 
to a lieutenancy, when he fell in love with the daughter of a Greek mer- 
chant, and asked of the latter permission to marry her. As the father 
refused his consent, the lovers made a secret marriage, and taking the 
first ship sailing from the port, made their way to Lisbon, where they 
lived quietly for some time. 

Then came 1792, and the scenes of the French revolution, and 
every European sovereign, alarmed at the progress of the new doctrines, 
treated with suspicion all Frenchmen sojourning in their states. Auge- 
reau always asserted that he had never, during his whole stay in Por- 
tugal, done or said anything which could alarm that government; but, 
in spite of that, he was arrested and consigned to the prison of the In- 
quisition. He had been confined for some months, when Madame 
Augereau, a woman of great courage, having seen a vessel anchoring 
in the port which bore the tricolor, went on board of her to carry a let- 
ter, in which she informed the French government of the arbitrary 
arrest of her husband. Although the captain of the French vessel did 
not belong to the navy, he resolutely demanded from the Portuguese 
authorities the release of his compatriot from the dungeons of the In- 
quisition, and, when they refused, promptly declared war, in the name 
of the French people! Whether the Portuguese were afraid of the re- 
sult of their action, or whether they realized that they had acted unjustly 
in the case, Augereau was set at liberty, and reached France by the way 
of Havre, in the vessel of the doughty captain, who gave his wife and 
himself a passage. 

Going to Paris, the late prisoner of the Inquisition was made a 
captain, and ordered to La Vendée, where, by his advice as well as 
action, he saved the army of General Ronsin, a most incapable com- 
mander. His conduct there was rewarded by promotion to the rank 
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of chef de bataillon. Not willing to fight against Frenchmen, Augereau 
procured his transfer to the camp of Toulouse, then commanded by the 
elder Marbot, who was so pleased with his conduct that he made him 
his adjutant-general. 

After this, Augereau, having his opportunity, distinguished him- 
self greatly in the operations in Spain, and afterwards in Italy, espe- 
cially at Castiglione. On the eve of this battle, the French army, 
hemmed in on every side, was in a most critical situation, and General 
Bonaparte called a council of war. It is said to be the only one he 
ever summoned. 

All the generals, even Masséna, had given their opinion that a re- 
treat was necessary, when Augereau gave his views as to what was to 
be done to extricate their force, ending by the remark, “ You may all 
go! But I shall stay, with my division, and I shall attack the enemy 
at daylight.” Bonaparte, convinced by Augereau’s argument, said to 
him, “ Well, I’ll stay with you!” and from that moment there was no 
question of retreat; and the next day saw a complete victory for the 
French troops, in great part due to the excellent dispositions and 
the bravery of Augereau. The French position in Italy was put on a 
different footing, and when, not long afterwards, some jealous people 
abused Augereau in the presence of Bonaparte, the latter remarked, 
“ Please do not forget that he saved us at Castiglione.” When the time 
came for the creation of a new nobility, Napoleon made Augereau duke 
of Castiglione. 

About that time General Hoche died, and Augereau succeeded 
him in command of the Army of the Rhine, and, after the creation of 
the consulate, had the command of the Gallo-Batavian army, consist- 
ing of Dutch and French troops, with which he made the successful 
campaign of Franconia, in the year 1800, winning the battle of Burg- 
Eberach.. 

After the peace he bought the chateau and lands of La Houssaye ; 
and Marbot remarks, apropos of this purchase, that there was great 
misapprehension in regard to the wealth acquired by the generals of 
the army of Italy. He declares that Augereau—after having drawn 
for twenty years the pay and emoluments of general-in-chief or of 
marshal, and having had for seven years a dotation of two hundred 
thousand francs and the pension of twenty-five thousand francs for the 
Legion of Honor—left at his death a property which yielded only 
forty-eight thousand francs a year. Marbot says that there never was 
a more disinterested and generous man than Augereau, and, although 
he could give many examples of this trait in the marshal, he limits 
himself to two. 

Bonaparte, after his elevation to the consulate, organized a numer- 
ous guard, the infantry division of which he put under the command 
of Lannes. This general, most distinguished as a fine soldier, 
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had not an idea about administration, and, in place of conforming 
himself to the regulations in regard to the purchase of cloth, linen, 
and other articles, only wanted the very best and finest. The 
people who had the clothing and equipment of the guard of course 
took advantage of this to obtain their commissions on all that 
was supplied, thinking that their depredations would be covered by 
the name and influence of General Lannes, the particular friend of 
the First Consul, and they furnished such grand and costly uniforms 
that, when the accounts came to be settled, the sum exceeded by three 
hundred thousand francs the appropriation for the purpose. The First 
Consul, who had determined to reform the loose conduct of the mili- 
tary finance and to prevent the generals in charge from exceeding their 
allotted appropriations, determined to make an example in this case. 
He was, of course, very fond of Lannes, and was, moreover, convinced 
that not a centime of the stealings had gone into his pocket, but he de- 
cided that he was responsible for the deficiency, and gave the general 
a week in which to turn the sum into the military chest under the 
alternative of a court-martial. The decision was an excellent one, for 
it put an end, for a long time, to the embezzlements which had been 
going on in that direction in all the corps of the army, but poor Gen- 
eral Lannes was an innocent victim, and, although lately married to 
the daughter of a senator, was entirely unable to make up the sum. 
When Augereau learned the distressing position of his old friend, he 
went to his banker, drew three hundred thousand francs, and paid 
them into the treasury of the guard in the name of Lannes. 

The First Consul soon heard of this action, of course, which in- 
creased his regard for Augereau, and, to enable Lannes to repay him, 
he appointed the latter ambassador to Lisbon,—a very lucrative 
post. 

Marbot gives a second example of Augereau’s generosity of dis- 
position. He was not an admirer of Bernadotte. The latter marshal 
had just bought the estate of Lagrange, which he expected to pay for 
with his wife’s dowry. But the payment of the money being delayed, 
and his creditors pressing him, he begged of Augereau the loan of two 
hundred thousand francs for the term of five years. Augereau having 
consented to lend that sum, Madame Bernadotte asked what interest 
would be demanded. ‘“ Madame,” Augereau replied, “ it is very well 
that bankers and brokers should make a profit on the moneys which 
they lend, but when a marshal is happy enough to be able to oblige a 
comrade, he ought to receive no recompense except the pleasure of doing 
a service.” 

This is the man, Marbot remarks, who has been represented as 
hard and grasping. 

Marbot served for a long time as aide-de-camp to Augereau, with 
an interval when he occupied the same post on Lannes’s staff. Pre- 
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vious to that he had been intimately associated with Masséna and with 
Bernadotte. 

At the bloody battle of Eylau, Augereau’s corps d’armée was 
almost destroyed, and Marbot escaped by a miracle. Out of fifteen 
thousand men under arms at the beginning of the action, only three 
thousand could be mustered at its close, and they were commanded by 
a lieutenant-colonel, named Massy, the marshal himself, all his generals, 
and all his colonels having been killed or wounded. 

E. SHIPPEN. 


Vou. VI. N.S.—No, 6. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF SHERI- 
DAN’S RAID. 


WueEn Grant crossed the Rapidan, in May, 1864, his cavalry was 
massed in three divisions under a new and comparatively young leader 
who had come to us from the Western army. His name was Philip 
H. Sheridan. We had, however, heard a good deal about him as one 
who took care of his men in camp and on the march, who brought 
order and discipline out of confusion, who led and handled his troops 
wisely, and, when the time came, launched them with splendid decision 
and judgment. 

After the battles of the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, it was de- 
cided that this cavalry could do more effective work by operating in the 
rear of Lee’s army, tearing up railroads, intercepting supplies, and even 
threatening Richmond, than by remaining with the main army in a 
country so broken and tangled that it could be of very little use. 

The three divisions comprised probably thirteen thousand horsemen 
with seven horse batteries. Among the brigade and division com- 
manders were such famous names as David McM. Gregg, James H. 
Wilson, Wesley Merritt, and George A. Custer. “ The horses were in 
the tip-top of condition after their winter rest, and the men were nearly 
all veterans, seasoned by two years of almost incessant fighting and 
marching. 

At the beginning of the war our cavalry had been a laughing- 
stock. Composed largely of men who had rarely backed a horse before 
enlisting, their appearance even at a slow gait was anything but im- 
posing. It was just what would have been expected of clerks and 
mechanics mounted on roughly-broken and badly-bitted horses, of which 
they were more afraid than they were of the enemy, for, to do them jus- 
tice, they never from the first shirked a fight if they could only stay in 
their saddles till it began. 

On the other side were the dashing troopers of Ashby, Stewart, and 
Fitz Lee, hard-riding, dare-devil youngsters, who had ridden almost as 
soon as they had walked, many of them owning their own horses, and 
many of their chargers with the blood of Planet, Red Eye, and other 
heroes of the race-track in their veins, 
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True descendants of William Washington and Light-Horse Harry, 
they only wanted discipline and organization to be the equals of any 
cavalry in the world. 

But as the war went on our men learned to ride and shoot and 
wield the sabre. Their models were the old regular dragoons and 
mounted rifles, with the proud traditions of Resaca and Palo Alto and 
the Behlen gate, and a few Indiana and [Illinois regiments, and they 
proved apt scholars. While Stewart’s raids and marches had used too 
lavishly the blooded stock and the gallant young riders of Maryland 
and Virginia, and with the limited resources of the South, neither could 
be replaced. So it was with a feeling of perfect confidence in them- 
selves and their leader that, after Spottsy] vania, this cavalry swung loose 
from the army, and with no lines of communication or retreat, with no 
supplies beyond what they could carry with them, with nothing to look 
to for aid except their own courage and fortune, they plunged not only 
fearlessly but gayly into an unfamiliar country to put the whole of 
Lee’s army between themselves and our forces. 

The only signs of the enemy that we encountered for the first few 
days was the presence of a hornet’s nest in the shape of a squadron of 
cavalry and a couple of light guns, both unusually well mounted, who 
hovered on our flanks all day. At every cross-road the guns were 
unlimbered, and shot after shot whistled over the heads of the long- 
passing column, or plunged through its files, smashing and tearing men 
and horses. Pursuit wasuseless, At the first sign of it off they would 
go, and, knowing every lane and wood, had no trouble in eluding us. 
At night they would go into camp near us, and at the first streak of 
dawn their persistent shells would sound a most unwelcome reveille. 
As Sheridan encamped his force as compactly as possible, these thirteen 
thousand men presented a mark impossible to miss, and the damage 
became serious enough to cut short our never elaborate breakfast, and 
make every man anxious to get in the saddle. At Beaver Dam we 
struck the principal line of railroad from Richmond which supplied 
Lee’s army, and here I had my first practical experience of the process 
of disabling a railroad. In an American army every trade is repre- 
sented, and in less than no time dozens of experienced track-layers were 
directing the work of destruction. The spikes were drawn, the rails 
were loosened, and the sleepers pried up, piled together, and set on fire. 
The rails were placed across them, and as they became red hot they 
bent by their own weight, or were twisted by hundreds of strong 
hands. 

While this work was going on a train of box-cars appeared, but, 
seeing our men in possession, conductor, train-hands, and guards incon- 
tinently skedaddled. The train was filled with Union prisoners on 
their way to Libby, and captured arms. 

You can imagine the frantic joy of these poor fellows, shaking 
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hands, hugging, laughing, sobbing, shouting, dancing,—hunger, rags, 
and wounds all forgotten in the joy of their unhoped-for rescue. Being 
unable to carry the arms, and unwilling to leave them to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, Sheridan ordered them ‘to be destroyed, and as a 
Yankee’s ingenuity is quite as much manifested in saving himself 
trouble as in anything else, what did our men do but heave the 
captured arms into the fires, which were still burning. 

Our battery was standing quite near one of the largest of these 
fires, and in a few minutes “ ping” went a bullet almost between the 
ears of one of the lead horses. This bullet was followed by many 
others in rapid succession, until it resembled a brisk skirmish. This 
at first caused considerable confusion, every one looking to see from what 
quarter this unexpected attack could come. Finally we realized that 
these blooming idiots had not taken the trouble to find out which of 
these arms were loaded. There was nothing to do but to stand and take 
it until they had all gone off. After all, it was only on a small scale 
what a soldier has to do frequently,—take patiently the consequences of 
somebody’s carelessness or blunders. 

After shaking off the squadron that had so annoyed us in the early 
part of the march, we met with no considerable body of the enemy until 
we approached Richmond. Just before we reached Yellow Tavern 
we had a brisk fight, which gained for us two field-guns, captured 
by one of Custer’s Michigan regiments. We were not in the fight, but 
remained intensely interested spectators, or rather auditors, for we could 
see nothing, but could guess how the fight was going by the sound of 
the firing as it approached or receded, and by the alternate cheers and ~ 
ear-splitting yells which, for some strange reason, always made the 
Southern battle-cry. At last we saw the cavalry coming back, bringing 
with them the two captured guns, both of English manufacture. 
Mounted on one of them was one of Custer’s Michiganders, black with 
smoke and grimed with sweat and dust, swearing that he had helped 
to capture that gun, and wasn’t going to give it up to anybody but his 
own regiment. We all sympathized with him, but I am afraid his 
regiment didn’t get the gun. A still less decisive action at Yellow 
Tavern the next day cost the South one of the best cavalry leaders of 
the age, and one of the most gallant, chivalrous, and gentle souls that 
ever lived,—J. E. B. Stewart, the Bayard of the nineteenth century. 
The night which followed was intensely dark, with that sultry, windless 
atmosphere which seems surcharged with electricity, and communicates 
a sort of nervous tension to man and beast. 

We were now within a very short distance of Richmond, and might 
expect at any moment to run into the garrison. Our battery brought 
up the rear of Wilson’s division which was detached from the main 
body. We marched all night with frequent and long halts, the most 
wearisome and vexatious feature of this sort of work. At each halt, 
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everybody dismounted, not knowing how long we might have to wait, 
and wishing to save the tired horses. Remember that for days we had 
been going from three o’clock in the morning till eleven at night, 
and doing considerable skirmishing besides. 

You would just begin to feel delightfully drowsy and comfortable 
and to forget all discomfort, when from the long column in front would 
come the muffled sounds of movement, the faint jingle of scabbards 
and carbines, the jerk and rattle of harness as the tired wheelers 
strained against the collars, and again the procession, dim and ghostly 
in the warm darkness, moved on. 

Finally we got to regulating the movements of the battery by a 
white horse, which was the only thing that could be distinguished in 
the cavalry regiment in front of us. One halt in particular was so long 
that Lieutenant Fitzhugh rode on to see what was the matter, and left 
me to bring up the battery. Telling a bugler, whom I kept by my side 
as an orderly, to wake me when the white horse moved, I threw my- 
self down by the roadside and drifted into blissful unconsciousness. I 
awoke with a guilty start to find the bugler soundly snoring by my 
side and everything gone. I could hardly blame the poor devil, for 
looking persistently at a white horse on a dark night is as good a re- 
ceipt for going to sleep as I know. Of course, I lost no time in hustling 
up the battery, and started off on a slow trot in hopes that I had only 
been asleep for a few minutes. This hope faded as time. passed, and 
not a sound broke the oppressive stillness except the mournful cry of 
the whip-poor- will, which intensified the desolation. Suddenly, far in 
front, a vivid flame pierced the darkness, and what seemed in that damp 
atmosphere a tremendous explosion followed... This was the only 
thing wanting to complete the weird situation. To be left behind at 
an unknown distance, ona pitch dark night, in an enemy’s country and 
within five miles of his capital, was sensational enough without this 
hidden terror which had been talked of for days. In fact, both pris- 
oners and deserters had given us information that the approaches to 
Richmond were thickly sown with torpedoes. This explosion meant 
that some unlucky man or horse had stepped on one and been blown to 
pieces. 

Towards morning we closed the gap and overtook General McIntosh’s 
brigade, to which the battery was attached. McIntosh, like ourselves, 
had been separated from the column, but found at a gate a man dressed 
in a blue overcoat waiting for him, who said that he had been left 
to show him the way. We followed him, but the road became more 
and more obscure, until just before daylight we brought up in what 
had evidently been a magnificent country place, with conservatories, 
graperies, and an extensive fish-pond. Several times our guide had tried 
to slip away, but McIntosh, who had begun to suspect treachery, cocked 
revolver in hand, kept him by his side. As the general halted, and 
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turned to ask what this meant, the flash of several heavy guns lighted 
the scene, and showed that we were almost touching the inner line of 
intrenchments. In fact, we could see the lights of Richmond, and hear 
the dogs barking. 

McIntosh instantly sent a bullet through the brain of the spy and 
fell back from this dangerous proximity. We went into battery and 
engaged the earthwork. As it grew light we found ourselves near 
Meadow Bridge crossing the famous Chickahominy, which some of us 
had known so well two years before, and apparently surrounded. In 
front Merritt and Aster were trying to carry the bridge, which seemed 
to be our only way of escape. On our right flank were the intrench- 
ments apparently heavily manned and armed, while on the road by 
which we had come was hard, heavy skirmishing, and the men whis- 
pered to one another that this was Fitzhugh Lee, with Stewart’s 
force, which we had been fighting the day before, and his own division 
from Lee’s army. 

Things looked decidedly squally for us, who could only judge by ap- 
pearances. The only person who seemed happy was a youngster who 
was riding in our ambulance, which, in the absence of any wounded 
men, we used to carry our mess-furniture. He was aid to a cavalry- 
brigade commander, and had been picked up in the woods a few days 
before by some of our flankers, having lost his chief and his way. He 
was from Fredericksburg, in a Virginia cavalry regiment, and a hand- 
some, high-bred-looking lad. The day after his capture Fitzhugh 
sent him tramping along in his high cavalry boots with other prisoners, 
and his big heart was touched by the plucky bearing of the evidently 
delicate boy. He asked General Wilson, a classmate and great friend 
of his, if he could give him a lift, as our wagon was empty. Wilson 
laughed good-naturedly at Charley’s fad, as he evidently thought 
it, and agreed, provided that he would be responsible for his safe- 
keeping. 

Fitzhugh hailed him, told him to jump in, and put him upon his 
honor not to try to escape. His gratitude was really pathetic, and he 
turned out to be a very lovable character, full of fresh, honest, boyish 
enthusiasm and sublime faith in the justice of his cause and the invin- 
cibility.of the men of the South. Seeing the hole we were apparently 
in, he became positively radiant, but in a kindly and sympathetic way, 
and had evidently arranged in his own mind how he would reciprocate 
our kindness. He rubbed his hands with delight and said, “ You see 
you’re surrounded, and can’t possibly escape.” 

Just at this moment General Sheridan rode by. It was the first 
time I had ever seen him close. Seeing Fitzhugh, whom he knew 
well, about sending his caissons ahead, he hailed him cheerily,— 

“ Hello, Charley! What are you going to do with these caissons ?” 

Fitzhugh said, “ General, I thought if we were going to be pushed 
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hard here it would be better to have them out of the way, so I’m 
sending them down to the bridge to be ready to cross.” 

With a hearty laugh, General Sheridan replied, “ Pushed hard! 
Why, what do you suppose I’m fighting ?—one small brigade at the 
bridge—which Merritt will carry in a few minutes, if he hasn’t done 
so by this time—and a few of Stewart’s men? All this show in the 
intrenchments is asham. Prisoners and deserters tell me they’ve im- 
pressed the department clerks and the civilian employés, and put them 
behind the breastworks. Longstreet is on his way, but he won’t be 
here till to-morrow. I could enter the city if I chose, but I couldn’t 
hold it six hours, and it would cost me a great many men. They tell 
me they’ve got every street in the suburbs barricaded and every house 
loop-holed, and my losses would only begin after I got into Richmond. 
But [ll tell you one thing: I’m going to stay right here all day, just 
to sass them and show them I won’t go till I get ready; so you keep 
your caissons with you, and don’t you worry about the thing one 
minute. It’s a picnic.” And he rode off with the expression of a boy 
enjoying a big park immensely. 

During this time the face of our young captive was lengthening, 
and though he tried hard to believe that the general was only putting 
a good face on a desperate situation, then it was that his buoyant and 
confident manner and his big laugh carried conviction with it. 

In a few minutes the cheers of our men and the rattling volleys at 
the bridge dying away in more and more distant dropping shots told 
that Merritt and Custer had forced the passage and that the way to 
Butler and City Point was open. 

As the day advanced and we remained where we were, and all 
demonstrations from the city ceased, our friend began to realize that 
Sheridan’s declaration was no idle boast or foolish bravado, but based 
upon a thorough knowledge of the situation and their force at hand. 
All the same, it was almost playing with fire, for the next day saw 
Longstreet’s hardy veterans in the intrenchments. The only consola- 
tion the young Virginian could find was in the opinion—which he 
expressed many times—that somebody on their side had blundered 
fearfully, or we would never have got out of that trap. 

The next day we marched over the scenes of our eventful cam- 
paign of 1862. I found the very spot where our battery had fought 
for five long hours at White Oak Swamp, and the road over which we 
had made that confused and tumultuous night march to Malvern Hill. 
In a couple of days we reached City Point, where we rested and 
refitted. , 

The cavalry corps did much hard marching and fighting that 
summer, and won immortal renown for their arm at Fisher’s Hill 
and Winchester that autumn. But while not really productive of any 
decisive results, Sheridan’s raid marks the beginning of that indepen- 
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dence of infantry support and that superb confidence in their leader 
and in their own discipline and prowess which bore such glorious 
fruits at Five Forks, where the dismounted cavalry fought for hours 
the flower of Lee’s wonderful infantry, falling back only to reform the 
stubborn skirmish-lines, and giving time for Grant’s masses to break 
through this all-important angle. The chain of steel which had held 
twenty-eight miles of works with barely forty thousand men had been 
at last stretched until the links had parted. 
EpWArD FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery. 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FRIGATE 
“CONSTITUTION.” 


PART II. 


1812 to May, 1815. 
(Continued from page 478.) 


Durina the engagement, Captain Stewart had the hilt of his sword 
shot away. It was a pure Toledo, and had been presented to him by 
the king of Spain, some years before, as a slight appreciation of his 
humanity in rescuing a Spanish ship drifting helplessly at the mercy 
of winds and waves. The officers were all dead, and the crew daily 
falling victims to the scourge,—yellow-fever. The armorer of the 
“Constitution” placed a rough hilt upon the sword, and Stewart 
allowed it to remain for all time. 

“Old Ironsides” at the commencement of her cruise had on her 
rolls four hundred and fifty-one men, but, some having been placed on 
prizes, her actual fighting force was about four hundred and thirty, all 
told. She was hulled eleven times, and considerably cut up from the 
effects of grape and cannister, used at short range in the beginning of 
the fight. Her loss was three killed, three mortally, and nine severely 
and slightly wounded. The “Cyane,” from a crew numbering one 
hundred and eighty, sustained a loss of twelve killed and twenty-six 
wounded, and the “ Levant,” bearing one hundred and forty names on 
her rolls, had twenty-three killed and sixteen wounded. Captain 
Stewart received on board three hundred and thirteen prisoners. The 
“Cyane” mounted on her. main-deck twenty-two 32-pound carronades, 
and on her spar-deck, two long 12’s and ten 18-pound carronades. 
The “ Levant” was armed with eighteen 32-pound carronades and 
two long 9’s, together with a shifting 12-pounder. The combined 
weight of their broadside amounted to seven hundred and sixty-three 
pounds, with three hundred and twenty men as their fighting force. 

The skill of Captain Stewart as a seaman, his coolness, judgment, 
and rapidity of decision in grasping the situation, meeting the require- 
ments instantaneously, without once hesitating or making a false move ; 
the faultless manner in which he handled his vessel, attacking two 
ships, and avoiding throughout the action a raking fire from them, 
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while he administered telling brgadsides, sweeping the decks of his 
antagonists, fore and aft, one after another, must always excite and 
challenge admiration and praise from friend and foe alike. Nothing 
could have been more brilliant in execution, and amid the long list of 
distinguished and celebrated achievements recorded in naval annals, 
Stewart’s triangular fight stands out prominent and alone. The Eng- 
lish ships were admirably handled, their fire rapid and effective, the 
“ Levant,” in particular, maintaining a gallant resistance, until further 
opposition would have been sheer cruelty and a useless sacrifice of life. 

After the battle, Captain Stewart was seated in his cabin, conversing 
with the English commanders, who were his guests. A midshipman 
presented himself at the cabin-door, with the compliments of the officer 
of the deck, who desired to know if the crew could have their grog. 
Captain Stewart remembered that the hour for serving out had been 
in advance of the engagement, and in some surprise replied, “The 
men have had their grog already, haven’t they?” “No, sir; it was 
mixed ready for the men just before the battle began ; but the forecastle- 
men and other older seamen said they didn’t want any Dutch courage 
on board, and capsized the grog in the lee scuppers.” 

Permission to refill the tub was at once granted. 

The defeated English officers, chagrined and mortified over their 
defeat, naturally felt irritated and sore whenever the subject was 
alluded to. Getting into a dispute over the details, words ran high,— 
each imputing to the,other the responsibility of causing the defeat. 
They affirmed that if such an evolution had been executed by one or 
the other, the “ Constitution” would have had to surrender. ‘“ Gentle- 
men,” interrupted Stewart, who had been an attentive listener to the 
discussion, “it is useless to find fault with one another or multiply 
words. It would have been all the same whatever you might have 
done. If you doubt that, I will put you all on board again, and you 
can try it over.” 

The “ Constitution,” with her two prizes following proudly in her 
wake, proceeded to the Cape de Verd Islands, and at ten o’clock came 
to anchor in the harbor of Porto Praya, Island of San Jago. The town 
of Porto Praya boasts nothing remarkable in its appearance, save that 
the houses were built without window-glass entering into their com- 
position; the result was an air of neglect, poverty, and general 
shabbiness pervading the straggling town. It is situated on a high 
bluff, overlooking and commanding the harbor in all directions, upon 
which was erected batteries, mounting guns of various calibre. 

The eastern side to the entrance of the harbor rises into a precip- 
itous bluff, known as East Point, and in which, bearing east a little 
northerly, the “Constitution” came to anchor, with the “Cyane” on 
her starboard beam, and the “ Levant” occupying a similar position to 
port. 
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In the harbor were two vessels, a Portuguese and an English brig, 
trading for jackasses and mules. The Englishman, upon recognizing 
the American frigate, was greatly alarmed, hauling his ensign down 
and ceasing all labor. Captain Stewart promptly dispatched a boat in 
command of an officer, assuring the master that he need be under no 
apprehension, the neutrality of the port would be strictly observed. 
That he could resume his trading pursuits without fear or favor, so far 
as the American frigate was concerned. 

Captains Falcon and Douglass, at their request, were allowed to 
visit the shore for the purpose of making an arrangement, if possible, 
with the master of the English brig, to carry them, their officers, and 
men to Barbadoes. The two commanders made the most of their 
opportunity, conducting themselves in a manner scarcely in accord with 
the proud reputation enjoyed by British naval officers for probity 
and honor. Successful in negotiating for the services of the brig, they 
essayed to ply their diplomatic talents in a higher and more cultivated 
quarter. They presented themselves to the governor, and by some 
means worked upon that official’s credulity in such a manner as to 
prejudice him completely against the “Constitution” and everything 
pertaining to her. The governor sent a long-worded message on board, 
to the effect that no more prisoners would be allowed to land. This 
demonstration was followed by a boat filled with Englishmen, in charge 
of a Portuguese officer, who said he was acting under orders, and would 
be alongside with another load before daylight. But Stewart, unmoved 
or disturbed by the petty exhibition of ill-temper and dislike, quietly 
settled the matter to his entire satisfaction. He directed that the officer 
should be detained, but treated well, until daylight, when he was per- 
mitted to depart, taking back the load he had boated off. 

At daylight on Saturday, the 11th of March, a signal was made 
from the “ Constitution” to land all prisoners, which was at once obeyed 
on board the “ Levant,” and preparations made for painting her. At 
an hour before noon a boat was sent from the “Constitution” for the 
purpose of getting the brig alongside to receive the baggage and bed- 
ding of the prisoners. 

In the mean while, Lieutenant Ballard, in accordance with his rank, 
had been placed in command of the “ Levant” as prize-master, while 
Lieutenant Hoffman took the “Cyane,” leaving Lieutenant W. B. Shu- 
brick the acting first lieutenant of “Old Ironsides.” He had experi- 
enced a narrow escape previous to being relieved on board the “ Levant” 
by Ballard. He was sending up a’new mizzen-top-mast, when the mast- 
rope parted. The falling spar struck Shubrick on his head, and but 
for the fact of his having on an iron-ribbed boarding-cap his life would 
have been sacrificed. The next’day was damp and foggy, a heavy 
bank of mist resting low down upon the water, rendering it impossible 
to distinguish objects any distance. 
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The first and second lieutenants, with a large number of the frigate’s 
men, were absent and busy on board the respective prizes, leaving Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick on the “ Constitution” as executive officer, and right 
worthily did that gallant gentleman fill the arduous position. 

He was standing on the break of the quarter-deck, superintending 
some repairs to running rigging, when his ready ear beard an exclama- 
tion of wonder from the boyish lips of an English midshipman, fol- 
lowed by a rapid gesture as he directed his captain’s attention to the 
spars of a large vessel towering above the mass of fog. The British 
commander, who was evidently cognizant of the fact that a heavy 
stranger was approaching, turned sharply and angrily upon the lad, 
bidding him in a low, stern tone to hold his peace. But the admoni- 
tion came too late. Lieutenant Shubrick had heard all and witnessed 
a portion of the by-play, and glancing towards the entrance of the 
harbor made out the sails of a large vessel above the fog-bank, hauled 
by the wind. He immediately reported to Captain Stewart that a sus- 
picious-looking stranger was beating into the harbor, and Stewart, who 
was shaving, instructed his lieutenant to “call all hands and heave 
short. Some East Indiaman, possibly. We'll go out and see what he 
is made of.” 

Scarcely had all hands been piped on deck when the top-hamper 
of two additional heavy ships came slowly pushing through the obscu- 
rity. Lieutenant Shubrick descended to the cabin hastily, neglecting 
the usual knock. There stood Stewart in a light dishabille, before a 
long plate mirror, completing his toilette. The situation was explained 
at once ; the razor dropped from the commander’s hand as he spluttered 
hastily, his mouth flavored with soap, “Cut!” In a few moments he 
was on deck, and signaling for the prizes to follow, the “ Constitution,” 
in less than ten minutes from the time the order was given, was moving 
through the water briskly, the wind being moderate from northeast. 
The prizes followed in gallant style, and with Porto Praya astern, and 
skirting closely the shore with sails slightly lifting, the three vessels 
sought to gain the open ocean. It required but a glance to see that the 
new-comers were far too heavy to risk an engagement, and Captain 
Stewart felt well assured that the neutrality of so insignificant a place 
would never be observed while a prospect existed of effecting the cap- 
ture of so well known a cruiser as “Old Ironsides.” 

The prisoners on shore had cleared away an old, half-neglected 
battery belonging to the authorities and commenced an irregular fusilade 
on their departing foes. 

The frigate, with the “Levant” directly astern, followed by the 
“Cyane,” stood out of the harbor on the port tack, passing close under 
the east point, and within easy range of the strangers, to windward. 
Although the hulls of the vessels were enveloped in mist, it was 
apparent to all that they were men-of-war, and of course English. 
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As quietly as possible the “ Constitution” crossed top-gallant-yards, 
boarded fore- and main-tacks, set spanker, flying jib, and top-gallant- - 
sails, braced sharp on a wind. The strangers, still enveloped in fog, 
tacked together, making all sail in pursuit, All six vessels stood to the 
southward, with everything set that could draw. The “ Constitution” 
cut adrift the boats towing astern, and at 12.50 P.M. her log indicated 
her speed as ten and a half knots. 

Cooper, with his fascinating but not over-reliable pen, thus graphi- 
cally describes the incidents connected with that somewhat celebrated 
chase : 

“ As ‘ Tronsides’ drew into the offing, she cut adrift two boats that 
were towing astern. As yet no one had seen the hulls of the enemy, 
though there could be no mistake as to their character. The mist 
seemed to settle, however, in the offing, lying nearer to the water, and 
the air became a little clearer aloft. The vessel that was taken for a 
frigate weathered on everything, her own consorts as well as on the 
American vessels, The English officers, prisoners in the ‘Constitu- 
tion,’ could not conceal their delight, and confidently predicted the 
capture of ‘Old Ironsides’ and the recapture of their own vessels, 
They announced the chasing ships to be the ‘ Newcastle,’ 50, Captain 
Lord George Stewart ; ‘ Leander,’ 50, Captain Sir Ralph Collier, K.C.B., 
and ‘ Acasta,’ 40, Captain Robert Kerr. The first two vessels were 
new ships on one deck, built expressly to overmatch the American 44’s, 
The English prisoners were particularly confident Kerr in the ‘ Acasta’ 
would overtake the ‘ Constitution,’ which vessel they fancied could not 
sail, from seeing her jog along at an easy rate in company with her prizes. 
Stewart kept her traveling on the present occasion, and it was not quite 
so easy a thing to come up with her, as hope had induced the prisoners 
to believe. One of the English captains was so sanguine as to get into 
the quarter-gallery and make signs to the weatherly frigate, inviting her 
to come on, and exclaiming, in the presence of the American officers, 
‘Captain Kerr, I envy you your glory this day.’ With Stewart, him- 
self, these gentlemen did not maintain much reserve, pretty plainly in- 
timating that ‘Old Ironsides’ had not the speed necessary to get clear 
of the ‘ British Phoenix,’ as they termed Kerr in the ‘ Acasta,’ 

“ Whatever may have been the fact as regards our own honest old 
craft, it is certain the prizes were in a bad way. The ‘Cyane’ was a 
short ship, mounting twenty-two guns on one deck and twelve above, 
and of course was not very weatherly. Stewart saw that the frigate, or 
supposed frigate,—for no one had yet seen the hull of the Englishman, 
—was weathering on her fast, and he made a signal for her to tack. 
Hoffman went round immediately, and passed his most dangerous ad- 
versary, short gunshot to windward, on contrary tacks. The ‘ British 
Phoenix’ stood gallantly on, endeavoring to get into the wake of the 
‘Constitution,’ and the ‘Cyane’ was soon lost sight of in the haze. 
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Hoffman was a practical, plain sailor, and knew perfectly well what he 
was about. Instead of running into port again, no sooner had the mist 
shut in the enemy, than he went about again, and continued making 
short tacks to windward for twenty-four hours, when, giving the islands 
a good berth, he squared away for America, bringing his ship success- 
fully into New York. 

“ At half-past two, one of the English vessels was pretty well up on 
the lee quarter of *Ironsides.’ By this time the fog had packed in the 
water so low that her officers could be seen standing in the hammock 
cloths, though her ports were not yet visible. She fired by divisions, 
and conjectures could be made concerning the extent of her batteries, 
by the flashes of her guns, as seen through the fog. The shot fell 
within a hundred yards of the ‘Constitution,’ but did not rise again. 
After trying this experiment unsuccessfully, the firing ceased. 

“The ‘ Levant’ all this time was falling astern, nearer and nearer 
to the weatherly frigate. Stewart made her a signal to tack. Ballard 
went round immediately, but could not work off to windward as Hoff- 
man had just done, for seven minutes after he had got about, all three 
of the Englishmen tacked by signal and were on his heels. This 
compelled him to run back into the roads and anchor. The enemy 
paid no atiention to the neutrality of the island, but stood in after the 
‘Levant,’ and opened a heavy fire on that ship. The prisoners ashore 
joined them, and added the guns of the battery to the attack. Of 
course Ballard submitted, but he had some relief for his mortification 
in losing his ship, in what passed with the boarding-officer. 

“¢T presume I have the honor to receive the sword of Captain 
Biddle, of the United States. ship “ Hornet,”’ said that gentleman, 
when Ballard offered his sword. 

““¢ You receive the sword of Lieutenant Ballard, of the “Consti- 
tution,” prize-master of His Britannic Majesty’s late ship “ Levant,”’ 
was the caustic reply. 

“The enemy supposed the three ships they had chased to be the 
‘President,’ Commander Rodgers; ‘Congress,’ Captain Smith, and 
‘Hornet,’ Captain Biddle. Had such been the case, they would have 
been much too strong to fight; but the truth rendered their little suc- 
cess bitter, rather than otherwise. 

“ As for ‘Old Ironsides,’ she went steadily on her way, and was 
soon out of sight of her pursuers. Deep was the mortification of the 
English officers on board her, when they saw their three ships tack 
together, abandoning such a frigate as the ‘ Constitution,’ and following 
a prize into a neutral port. 

“The ‘ British Phoenix’ was now changed into an Indiaman, and 
it could never be the squadron they had supposed. It was, however, 
and Sir George Collier was much condemned for his course. In the 
end, that officer committed suicide, though whether it was the conse- 
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quences of morbid feelings in connection with this affair, or some other 
cause, we do not know. 

“ Whatever we may think of the maneuvring of the evemy off 
Porto Praya, we can have but one opinion of ‘Old Ironsides’ and her 
cool, judicious commander. Stewart deserves a great deal for the orders 
lie gave and the signals he made. Had the‘ British Phcenix’ come 
up singly, it is highly probable she would have met with such a re- 
ception as would soon have satisfied her that she was not engaged in 
child’s play.” 

The conduct of the English commanding officer, in abandoning the 
chase in the manner chronicled above, certainly baffles all attempts to 
satisfactorily explain the motives governing him when he signaled his 
forces to tack. The “ Acasta” had weathered on the “ Constitution,” 
though losing ground somewhat astern. The “ Newcastle” and 
“ Leander” had fully held their own on the lee or starboard quarter 
of the American, and the slightest accident or mistake on her part 
would have resulted in placing her under their guns. Had Sir George 
Collier been animated by the spirit, determination, and seaman-like skill 
that so largely characterized Captain—afterwards .Admiral—Philip 
Vere Broke in his celebrated chase of “ Old Ironsides,” it is possible that 
the cross of St. George would have supplanted the stars and stripes at 
the frigate’s mizzen-peak. The gunnery of the British fleet under Sir 
George was fully on a level with his merits as a‘seaman and tactician. 
Lieutenant Ballard, when pursued by the heavy frigates, succeeded in 
anchoring his vessel under the guns of a heavy Portuguese battery not 
over one hundred and twenty-five yards distant. The “ Acasta” opened 
fire deliberately at 4.30 P.M. ; the “‘ Newcastle” followed suit as soon as 
she came up, also the “ Leander,” while the prisoners on shore fired 
from the battery they had manned. Ballard watched the shot falling 
thickly about him, few striking his vessel, which was stationary, and 
the water comparatively smooth. For fifteen minutes the squadron 
and fort thundered forth their demands for unconditional surrender in 
a neutral port, and the unresisting American prize vessel hauled down 
her flag without having lost a man, but unwilling to sacrifice life by 
braving longer the chances of sustaining a chance and more effective 
shot from the enemy. James, the champion falsifier of everything 
pertaining to the American navy, admits the abandoning of the chase 
“the most blundering piece of business recorded in these six volumes.” 
Marshall, another English authority, attempts to palliate the stupidity 
of Sir George by asserting “there was a mistake in signaling.” 

The “ Constitution,” once rid of her pursuers, shaped her course 
direct to Maranham, where she landed her prisoners. At Porto Rico 
the news of the cessation of hostilities, and that peace had been de- 
clared, first reached Stewart, and he sailed immediately for New York, 
reaching that port May 17, 1815. 
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PART IIL. 


1815-1890. 


‘“¢ Her tall masts point to the purple sky, 
Nor bow to the rush of passing years ; 
Through her open ports the low winds sigh, 
And mourn for the cannon’s roar, the cheers, 
The clashing of blades, the thud of shot, 
The tempest surging amid the shrouds, 
The glory of battle now forgot, 
And the fading dark of vanished clouds. 


‘« Scarce one tall frigate walks the sea 

Or skirts the safer shores, 

Of all that bore to victory 
Our stout old commodores ; 

Hull, Bainbridge, Porter,—where are they ? 
The answering billows roll 

Still bright in memory’s sunset ray,— 
God rest each gallant soul. 


‘‘ The gallant frigate that bore his flag 
When storm and battle were wild and strong, 
At her heavy moorings doth stoutly drag, 
As tides go sweeping her sides along ; 
Her hull is battered, her spars a-wreck, 
Her stranded cordage flies in the breeze; 
The splintered planks of her oaken deck 
Are fragrant with sprays from the seas.”’ 


By the English journals the American navy had been contemptu- 
ously alluded to as “ fir-built frigates, manned by a handful of bastards 
and outlaws.” The ‘“ Naval History of Great Britain,” by William 
James, has passed through edition after edition, and is accepted to-day, 
both in England and throughout Europe, as one of the standard 
authorities. So far as it relates to purely British ships and statistics, 
it is undoubtedly a valuable and trustworthy compendium of facts. 
But a perusal of James’s “ Naval Occurrences,” forming a greater 
portion of his sixth volume, treating almost- entirely of the naval war 
of 1812, will convince the student of naval history of its worthless- 
ness as a book of reference, from the bitter prejudice and deliberate 
falsifying of facts, statements, and details of everything pertaining to 
success, or in the slightest way approaching to, or bordering upon, 
American naval triumphs. 

We will only note a few instances of this historian’s spirit of fair- 
ness and regard for truth as concerns the career and achievements of 
“Old TIronsides.” His description of the engagement with the 
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“ Java” contains a statement that Bainbridge desired to run away from 
her, and was only restrained from showing the white feather by the 
arguments of his first lieutenant, Mr. Parker, a renegade Englishman. 
When it is known that the officer in question was a Virginian, and 
the descendant of a well-known family, and had never been in sight 
of the chalky cliffs of Albion, the value of James’s history concerning 
American seamen, whom he hated with more than malignant spite, 
will be appreciated, and as a book of reference rated as its misstate- 
ments deserve. 

He constantly alludes to the “ Constitution” and her sister frigates 
as “disguised line-of-battle ships,” and to that fact ascribes her suc- 
cesses over British frigates. American midshipmen were recruited 
from the masters and mates of merchantmen, whose usefulness on ac- 
count of the war had departed ; and that over one-third of the seamen 
manning our vessels of war were British, composing the flower of the 
service. The victories scored to the Americans were ascribed to the 
fact of the smaller British vessels having worthless crews and poorer 
gunners, “The American 44-gun frigate was a true frigate in build 
and armament, properly rated, stronger than a 38-gun frigate just 
about in the proportion of 44 to 38, and not exceeding in strength an 
18-pounder frigate as much as the latter exceeded one carrying 12- 
pounders. They were in no way whatever line-of-battle ships; but 
they were superior to any other frigates afloat, and, what is still more 
important, they were better manned and commanded than the average 
frigate of any other navy.”” 

The logs of the “Constitution” contain almost daily entries re- 
garding drill of some sort. Either the crew were exercised at great 
guns, practicing at a target, or drilling at general quarters, involving 
all the details of an actual combat ; or divisions instructed in musket, 
cutlass, and pike-drill, with animated exhibitions of boarding an 
enemy, and repelling the same. The care exercised by the officers of 
“Old Ironsides” in thus schooling and preparing the men brought its 
reward in victory, promotion, and glory,—the inevitable results of 
discipline and careful attention to practical details. 

“ Picked crews” were credited to the successful American armed 
vessels, particularly the “Constitution.” The letters and documents 
on file in the naval archives bear conclusive official evidence of the 
difficulties experienced by naval commanders in recruiting sufficient 
men of any description. Privateering offered a much more alluring 
and congenial employment to the average seaman than the hard knocks 
and strict discipline of a man-of-war. Not a vessel of the United 
States navy sailed during the war of 1812 with a selected or picked 
crew, from the simple fact that there was no material to choose from. 


1 «¢ Naval War of 1812.” 
Vou. VI. N. S.—No. 6, 89 
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The last two cruises of “Old Ironsides,” made under Stewart, were 
marked with more or less renown, and the old frigate’s crews, in both 
instances, were composed almost entirely of New England men,? “and 
they were almost qualified to fight the ship without her officers.” * 

James persistently labors to establish the fact that Americans are 
cowards, ready to take any unfair advantage, and skulk in the face of 
danger. This, in the light of victories achieved throughout the war, 
he finds rather difficult to maintain, but does not hesitate to resort to 
falsehoods and deliberate falsifying of facts in bitter attempts to 
strengthen his line of reasoning. He attributes to the “ Constitution” 
a species of revolving Gatling. “On her capstan the ‘ Constitution’ 
now mounted a piece resembling seven musket-barrels, fixed together 
with iron bands. It was discharged by one lock, and each barrel 
threw twenty-five balls. What could have impelled the Americans to 
invent such extraordinary implements of war but fear, downright 
fear?” Again he says, “The men were provided with leather 
boarding-caps, fitted with bands of iron; another strong symptom of 
fear.” * 

Enough has been quoted from James to stamp his work with the 
derision and pity his impotent utterances deserve. Excluding from its 
pages every allusion to America and Americans, it becomes a valuable 
and reliable work of reference. 

The “Constitution” could well afford to remain idle for a period. 
- She had won imperishable honors, and within two years and nine 
months had added to her scroll of fame three successful engagements, 
had wrested from the enemy five men-of-war, two of which were 
frigates, and one frigate-built, and had been three times sorely pressed 
by squadrons, escaping by fine exhibitions of coolness, judgment, and 
seamanship, redounding in the highest manner to the credit of American 
seamen, and largely enhancing their reputation abroad. Her log- 
books show a speed of thirteen and a half knots per hour, going free 
under top-gallant-sails. Her reputation for weatherly qualities during 
the war of 1812 invariably ranked high, and were due possibly to the 
skill and seamanship of the distinguished officers who from time to 
time guided her fortunes during the struggle. 

When the news concerning the capture of the “ Java” reached Eng- 
land, it found Southey in his library, intent upon his “ Life of Nelson.” 
Throwing down his pen with an exclamation of grief, he gazed sadly 
upon a bust of the great admiral, saying, slowly, “ What a miserable 
thing is this loss of a second frigate to the Americans! It is a cruel 
stroke ; and, though their frigates are larger ships than ours, must be 
felt as a disgrace, and in fact is a disgrace. It looks as if there was a 
dry-rot in our wooden walls. Is it that this also is a youngster hoisted 


2 Muster Rolls at Treasury Department. 5 Cooper. 
From ‘‘ Naval War of 1812.” 
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up by interest, or that the Americans were manned by Englishmen, or 
that our men do not fight heartily, or that their men are better than 
ours ?” 

Captain Jacob Jones assuraed command of the “ Constitution,” 
sailing from Boston, May 13, 1821, as flag-ship of the Mediterranean 
squadron. While on this cruise, Lord Byron visited the vessel incog- 
nito. But he could not conceal his identity, and the officers received 
him in full uniform. In the cabin, an elegant bound volume of the 
poet’s works decorated the cabin-table—a compliment which Byron 
highly appreciated. The poet always entertained a great admiration 
for Americans. 

Captain Jones arrived at Boston in 1823. Captain Macdonough 
was the succeeding commander, sailing from New York, October 30, 
1824, joining the squadron of Commodore Rodgers in the Mediter- 
ranean. In rapid succession the following officers relieved one another 
in command of the frigate: Captain D. J. Patterson, October 14, 1825; 
Captain E. A. F. Lavallette, December 5, 1825; Captain George C. 
Read, January 23, 1826 ; Captain D. J. Patterson, February 21, 1826. 

The “ Constitution” was the first vessel ever docked in the mag- 
nificent granite basin attached to the Charlestown Navy-Yard. Upon 
the formal opening of the structure, which had occupied six years in 
building, Commodore Hull assumed command of his favorite vessel, 
issuing his orders from the quarter-deck of “Old Ironsides” with his 
accustomed promptness and animation. A number of distinguished 
visitors watched the interesting ceremonies. Among the notables were 
the Vice-President, Mr. Van Buren; Mr. Cass, Secretary of War, and 
Mr. Southard. Mr. Barker, an old veteran who had served both in the 
Continental army and navy, almost entirely rebuilt the frigate. 

In the spring of 1833, Captain Jesse D. Elliott, who had com- 
manded the naval forces off Charleston during the nullification troubles, 
was ordered to relieve Commodore Morris in command of the Charles- 
town Navy-Yard. While the “Constitution” was in the dock, he con- 
ceived the idea of providing her with a new figure-head.’ The follow- 
ing extracts concerning the project are taken from “a biographical 
notice of Commodore Jesse D, Elliott,” published in 1835: 

“Captain Elliott, seeing every man striving to be foremost in re- 
spectful congratulations; seeing Andrew Jackson received with all the 
enthusiasm which the greatest favorites can ever hope, with all which 
they had ever shown to the great and good Lafayette, with abl which 
they had shown, years before, to the revolutionary Monroe ; seeing that 
they would not let him rest from their civilities by day or by night, and 

5 “Qld Ironsides’’ has had four figure-heads,—Hercules with his club, carried 
away by a shot before Tripoli; Neptune with his trident was substituted, and was 
the choice of Captain Hull. A billet-head succeeded Neptune, and Commodore 


Elliott placed the figure of President Jackson on the bow, which remained until 
1876, when it was removed and taken to the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. 
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even shod with silver the horse on which he rode,—justly conceived that 
he could not perform an act more gratifying to the people of Boston 
than by placing upon the bows of what they called their favorite ship 
the image of the very man before whose living image they were then 
almost bowing down to worship. He communicated his views to the 
commissioners of the navy, who gave to the act their official sanction. 
Was there no precedent for this?) Has the image of no public man, 
of no President of the United States, ever before appeared upon any 
of our national ships? During the administration of John Adams, 
his own image was placed upon the corvette ‘John Adams.’ The same 
ship has been rebuilt upon an enlarged scale, and the same image has 
been placed upon it by the present administration. Under the admin- 
istration of James Monroe, the image of Washington was placed upon 
the ‘Washington,’ that of Franklin upon the ‘Franklin,’ that of 
Columbus upon the ‘Columbus,’ that of Sir Walter Raleigh upon 
the ‘North Carolina,’ and that of Commodore Stewart upon the 
‘Cyane.’ Under the administration of John Quincy Adams, the 
head of De Witt Clinton, then governor of New York, was executed 
for the ‘ New York,’ built at Norfolk. Under the same administra- 
tion the head of Captain John Smith was placed upon the bow of the 
‘ Potomac,’ and his coat-of-arms upon her stern. For this act, then, 
there were precedents in abundance. At the same time he proposed 
as ornaments for the stern the heads of Hull, Bainbridge, and Stewart, 
the commanders of ‘Old Ironsides’ in her three several victories over 
the ‘ Guerriére,’ the ‘ Java,’ and the ‘Cyane’ and ‘ Levant.’ As before 
said, the commissioners approved of the whole proceeding, and an artist 
was employed to execute the work. 

“, . . The Secretary and Commissioners of the Navy, in reply to 
his application for directions under the circumstances then existing, left 
to his option the placing of the image upon the ‘ Constitution,’ or upon 
any ship of the line then building or repairing at Charlestown. Here, 
had Captain Elliott been treated with the courtesy due to the occasion, 
to his station and himself, the affair would have terminated peaceably ; 
the image would have been placed upon some other ship, and the dis- 
graceful scenes which have since followed would have been prevented. 

“The press, and those who controlled and supported it, called 
loudly upon Commodore Elliott to take the image off, and charged 
him with deliberate, studied, and flagrant insult to the Boston com- 
munity’ for refusing. This extract was transmitted to Commodore 
Elliott in an anonymous letter. 


‘THE WOODEN IMAGE. 


“¢The wooden Andrew Jackson has been placed on the bows of the 
noble and venerated ship, the “Constitution.” We have since visited 
the navy-yard, and witnessed the desecration of this national ship to 
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the very worst impulses of party sycophancy,—man worship. We can 
regard the completion of this act of Commodore Elliott in no other 
light than that of a mean and contemptible outrage upon the public 
feeling, merely to gratify his own partisan partiality. It is a partisan 
act of one in the pay of the government, who is paid for his services 
for attending to the proper discharge of his official duty, and not for 
the adoption of measures of a party character, not for making “ graven 
images” for individual or public worship. It is an improper and ob- 
noxious expenditure of the public money, for which he should be held 
accountable. We are not disposed nor authorized to dictate to Com- 
modore Elliott the line of his duty. If we were, we should tell him 
he had overstepped his bounds, and suffered his private feelings, to the 
detriment of the public mind, to guide and govern, where a better dis- 
cretion and judgment ought to have directed. The act is one of 
marked self-sufficiency ; of a warm partisan discharging the official 
duties of his station under the impulses of personal adulation and 
sycophancy. It is an act which is now, and will prove hereafter, if 
it get on the page of history at all, discreditable to his judgment, his 
liberality, his patriotism and public virtue. A man who could be 
guilty of such an act, in defiance of that portion of the public most 
interested in it; in outrage of their unmingled feelings of patriotism 
and veneration for their favorite ship; and all this from no impulse 
of duty, from no bounden obligation to his country or its welfare, but 
from the weakest and most contemptible servility, from an idle gratifi- 
cation of partisan feeling, must be looked upon by all sensible men 
with pity and commiseration, rather than respect. We have no patience 
to exercise towards such a public agent.’ 

“The image was ordered by Captain Elliott in June, 1833, while 
the President was at Boston.” 

L. 8. Beecher, a celebrated and skillful master of his art, a native 
of Boston, executed the design, which was a representation of Presi- 
dent Jackson in the Hermitage scene, holding in his hand a scroll, with 
the motto, “ The Union, it must be preserved.” 

About the 21st of March the artist informed Captain Elliott that 
three prominent citizens had offered him fifteen hundred dollars for 
permission to carry the image away in the night; and that he might, 
if so disposed, realize twenty thousand dollars out of the operation. 
Beecher had too fine a sense of honor, and valued his personal integrity 
too highly, for the bribes and inducements to be false to his trust, 
freely whispered in his ears, to produce any effect. He had promised 
to carry the work through to completion, and he valued his word above 
the possession of gold. He fitted up his attic as a studio, allowing no 
one but members of his own family to enter that apartment. Threats 
of mobbing and personal violence fell unheeded around the artist as 
he plied his tools deftly and rapidly. He was not one to be deterred 
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by intimidation. But Elliott, becoming alarmed at the extent and 
depth of feeling developed among all classes in the community, re- 
solved, as a matter of safety and prudence, to have the figure-head 
removed to the navy-yard. Captain Elliott wrote as follows to the 
Secretary of the Navy on the subject : 


“‘ Navy-YarpD, Boston, March 81, 1884. 

“Str,—As the operations of this yard have of late been subjected 
to the criticisms and unnecessary attention of a few of the citizens of 
Boston and its environs, and as several of my official acts have been 
misrepresented through the public prints, I have deemed it my duty to 
give the department a statement of facts relating to the subject, that, 
should any call be made upon it for documents, it may be enabled to 
comply with it by answering the whole subject at once. 

“ Having understood from the artist who was to carve the figure-head 
for the ‘Constitution,’ and from hand-bills extensively distributed 
outside, that threats had been made against its completion or removal, 
and wishing to prevent the people of Boston from being eternally dis- 
graced by a few heated political partisans through a midnight removal, 
I determined to remove the head to the yard in the usual manner, that 
is, by boxing it up and bringing it from Boston in the launch. 

“T accordingly on the 21st inst. directed Sailing-Master Hixon, 
upon whose discretion I could rely, with a boat’s crew composed of the 
seamen and ordinary seamen of the yard, to proceed to Boston and 
receive the head. I also ordered him not to take any arms with him, 
nor to let any of his party. 

“The officer executed his duty at nine o’clock in the morning, and 
the whole affair was concluded to my entire satisfaction. 

“In the evening of the same day, having been informed by anony- 
mous hand-bills and reports of conversations outside that an attempt 
would be made to take the head from the yard, I sent for Master Com- 
mandant Percival, and directed him, confidentially, to receive on board 
the ‘Columbus’ certain cutlasses and boarding-pikes that would be 
sent down to him by Captain Smith, so that in case of any necessity 
they could be used by the seamen and ordinary seamen belonging to 
the yard; but of this necessity, I stated to both him and Captain Smith 
confidentially, I had no expectation; but still I deemed it my duty to 
take this precautionary measure. 

“Captain Percival received this order without raising a question 
against complying with it, and went on board, as I concluded, to make 
the necessary preparations for having it executed. 

“Captain Smith, the executive officer of the yard, was then ordered 
to send the arms on board; this he did by giving instructions to the 
gunner to go with them. 

“Upon the gunner’s going on board the ship, Captain Percival sent 
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for him, and refused to receive them without a written order from 
Captain Smith. The gunner then went for Captain Smith, but not 
finding him, returned and took the arms away. 

“The gunner then reported the same to me, when I sent for Captain 
Percival and demanded an explanation; this he refused to give in any 
other manner than by saying he would receive no orders from a 
gunner. I told him it was my order, and he knew it previously; he 
again replied he would receive no order from a gunner or any other 
officer of a navy-yard. I then suspended him from duty, and placed 
the direction of the ship in the hands of Lieutenant Varnum, who 
received the arms and executed the order with promptness. 

“The next day Captain Smith came to me, and said that Captain 
Percival was wrong, and would probably make an explanation that 
would be satisfactory. 

“ Captain Percival did so, and was restored toduty. This, sir, is the 
true statement of the case, and I should not have deemed it necessary 
to bring it to the notice of the Department, were it not for the attempt 
that has been made to produce a wrong impression upon the public 
mind, without a proper disposition to correct it. 

“ Respectfully, 


“J. D, ELLiorr. 
‘Hon. Levi Woopzury, 
‘“ Secretary of the Navy.” 


The figure-head was placed upon the frigate, and fully confiding in 
the integrity of all within the navy-yard, and treating with indiffer- 
ence all anonymous threats of violence from without, he took no par- 
ticular pains to guard it. The frigate was moored with her head to 
the west, between two ships of the line, or seventy-fours, the ‘ Co- 
lumbus” and “ Independence,” both guarded by sentinels, and Elliott 
supposed that no one could approach by water without detection, and 
was satisfied that by land it was inaccessible excepting to treachery. 

Captain Samuel Worthington Dewey was a native of Cape Cod, 
bearing the reputation of an eccentric and erratic character. In the 
midst of the figure-head excitement, when political rancor was at fever- 
heat over the subject, Dewey arrived at Boston from the West Indies 
with a cargo of sugar. His employers, Henry and William Lincoln, 
disposed of both vessel and cargo, leaving the master with time hang- 
ing heavily upon his hands. For lack of better employment he turned 
his attention to the frigate “ Constitution” and her now famous adorn- 
ment. 

One day, while sitting in the inner office of the firm on Central 
wharf, the conversation turned upon the all-absorbing question agi- 
tating all circles and classes. “It would not take much to induce me 
to go over there,” pointing in the direction of the navy-yard, “and 
remove that figure-head some night.” The junior member of the 
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firm replied, lightly, “ Dewey, if you will carry the job through, I’ll 
give you a check for one hundred dollars.” “ Done!” was the quick 
response. “I will take that.” 

No importance was placed upon the circumstance, and the conver- 
sation was well-nigh forgotten by the younger partner, who was well 
acquainted with Dewey’s foibles. 

The following graphic account of Dewey’s midnight adventure is 
copied from the interesting work, “Old Landmarks of Middlesex,” 
written by Samuel Adams Drake, Esq. The story was related to the 
author by Dewey in person. 

“In the immense crowd which had witnessed the rebaptism of 
‘Old Ironsides’ stood a young Cape Cod seaman. His father, a 
brave old captain in the Third Artillery, had doubtlessly instilled some 
strong republican ideas into the youngster’s head, for he had accom- 
panied him to Fort Warren during the War of 1812, and while there 
the lad had seen from the rampart the doomed ‘Chesapeake’ lift her 
anchor and go forth to meet the ‘Shannon.’ He had heard the can- 
nonade off in the bay, had noted the hush of the combat, and had 
shared in the anguish with which all hearts were penetrated at the 
fatal result. 

‘*¢¢Qld Ironsides’ was moored with her head to the west, between 
the seventy-fours ‘Columbus’ and ‘ Independence.’ The former vessel 
had a large number of men on board, and a sentinel. was placed where 
he could keep the figure-head in view; another was posted on the 
wharf near at hand, and a third patroled the forecastle of the ‘Con- 
stitution 7 from an open port of the ‘Columbus’ the light fell full 
upon the graven features all these precautions were designed to 
protect. 

“On the night of the 2d of July occurred a thunder-storm of un- 
usual violence. The lightning played around the masts of the ship- 
ping, and only by its lurid flash could any object be distinguished in 
the blackness. Young Dewey—he was only twenty-eight—unmoored 
his boat from Billy Grey’s Wharf, in Boston, and, with his oars muffled 
in an old woolen comforter, sculled out into the darkness. He had re- 
connoitred the position of the ships by day, and was prepared at all 
points. At length he found himself alongside the ‘ Independence,’ 
the outside ship, and worked his way along her big black side, which 
served to screen him from observation. 

“ Dewey climbed up the ‘ Constitution’s side by the man-ropes and 
ensconced himself in the bow, protected by the head-boards, only placed 
on the ship the same day. He extended himself on his back, and in 
this position sawed off the head. While here he saw the sentry on the 
wharf from time to time looking earnestly towards the spot where he 
was at work, but the lightning and the storm each time drove the 
guard back to the shelter of his box. 
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“ Having committed his midnight assassination, Dewey regained his 
boat, to find her full of water. She had swung under the scupper of 
the ship, and had received the torrent that poured from her deck. In 
this plight, but never forgetting the head he had risked his life to ob- 
tain, Dewey reached the shore. We can never think of this scene, 
with its attendant circumstances, without remembering Cooper’s epi- 
sode of the weird lady of the Red Rover. 

“Tf this act proves Dewey to have been a cool hand, the one we 
are to relate must cap the climax. After the excitement caused by the 
affair—and it was of no ordinary kind—had subsided, Dewey packed 
up the grim and corrugated features he had decapitated and posted off 
to Washington. At Philadelphia his secret leaked out, and he was 
obliged to exhibit his prize to John Tyler and Willis P. Mangum, 
afterwards President and acting Vice-President, who were then inves- 
tigating the affairs of the United States Bank. These grave and rev- 
erend seigniors shook their sides as they regarded the colossal head, 
now brought so low, and parted with Captain Dewey with warm and 
pressing offers of service. 

“The captain’s intention to present the head to General Jackson 
himself was frustrated by the dangerous illness of the President, to 
whom all access was denied. He, however, obtained an audience of 
Mr. Van Buren, the Vice-President, who at once overwhelmed him 
with civilities, after the manner in which that crafty old fox was wont 
to lay siege to the susceptibilities of all who approached him. Upon 
Dewey’s announcing himself as the person who had taken off the 
‘Constitution’s’ figure-head, Mr. Van Buren gave a great start and 
was thrown off his usual balance. Recovering himself, he demanded 
the particulars of the exploit, which seemed to afford him no small 
satisfaction. Captain Dewey wished him to receive the head. ‘Go 
to Mr. Dickerson,’ said the Vice-President; ‘it belongs to his de- 
partment; say you have come from me.’ To Mahlon Dickerson, 
Secretary of the Navy, our hero accordingly went. 

“The venerable Secretary was busily engaged with a heap of papers, 
and requested his visitor to be brief. This hint was not lost on the captain. 

“Mr. Dickerson, I am the person who removed the figure-head 
from the “Constitution,” and I have brought it with me for the pur- 
pose of returning it to the government.’ 

“The Secretary threw himself back in his chair, pushed his gold- 
bowed spectacles with a sudden movement up on his forehead, and _re- 
garded with genuine astonishment the man who, after evading the most 
diligent search for his discovery, now came forward and made this 
voluntary avowal. Between amazement and choler the old gentleman 
could scarcely sputter out,— 

“You, sir! You! What, sir! did you have the audacity to dis- 
figure a ship of the United States navy ?” 


oe 
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“<¢Sir, I took the responsibility.’ 

“¢ Well, sir, I’ll have you arrested immediately ;’ and the Secretary 
took up the bell to summon a messenger. 

“ «Stop, sir,’ said the captain. ‘You cannot inflict any punish- 
ment; I can only be sued for a trespass, and in the county where the 
offense was committed. Say the word, and I will go back to Charles- 
town and await my trial; but if a Middlesex jury don’t give me dam- 
ages, my name’s not Dewey.’ The captain had explored his ground : 
there was no statute at that time against defacing ships of war, and he 
knew it. Mr. Dickerson, an able lawyer, reflected a moment, and 
then put down his bel]. ‘ You are right, sir,’ said he; ‘and now tell 
me all about the affair.’ 

“The captain remained some time closeted with the Secretary, of 
whose treatment he had no reason to complain.” 

Dewey, when he landed in Boston from his night adventure, carried 
the head—or rather a portion of it (for he never succeeded in sawing 
it off entire)—in a gunny-bag, depositing the fruits of his victory in 
the woodshed attached to his mother’s residence, then on School Street. 
The excitement and rage of the Democratic party assumed such alarm- 
ing proportions that Dewey deemed it judicious to find another and 
securer hiding-place for the head. It was conveyed to the residence 
of the sénior member of the Lincoln firm, then residing on Gooch 
Street, West End, and packed in a champagne-b&sket, the whole thrust 
under an old-fashioned bedstead, encircled with a curtain. 

On the 23d of March, 1835, the “Constitution” sailed from New 
York for France, arriving at Havre on the 16th of April, a passage 
of twenty-four days. The state of the relations then existing with 
France compelled the frigate to return to the United States, and early 
in May she sailed for Plymouth, England, preparatory to recrossing 
the Atlantic. On the 16th of May, 1835, “Old Ironsides” sailed 
from Plymouth, arriving at New York on the 22d of June. 

The “ Constitution” sailed from Boston, March 2, 1835, Lieuten- 
ant J. B. Montgomery in command, proceeding to New York, and 
bore the broad pennant of Commodore J. D. Elliott as flag-ship of the 
Mediterranean squadron. Minister Barlow and Cass were conveyed to 
France, and Mr, Livingston and family brought home. Commander 
William Borman was the next in charge of the frigate, dating August 
19, 1835. 

The following interesting letter concerning “Old Ironsides” is 
copied from the Boston Morning Post : 

‘‘ MatTA, February 9, 1836. 

“Arrival of the Frigate ‘Constitution’ at Malta. Meeting of Com- 
modore Hull and Captain Dacres, now in command of the ‘Edinburgh,’ 
seventy-four. 

“At daylight on the morning of the 11th of January, from the 
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‘observatory of the palace, a large American ship was seen lying off the 
‘harbor of Valletta, under easy sail, with the ensign hoisted, and the 
flag of the commodore of the station flying at the fore-royal-masthead. 
It was not long before she was made out as the ‘ Constitution,’ with Com- 
modore Elliott on board, which was notaltogether uninteresting, although 
it might not have been at all agreeable news to Captain J. R. Dacres, 
who is now in our port, in command of the ‘ Edinburgh,’ seventy-four. 

“No American man-of-war has arrived at our island for a length 
of time which has created so much interest among the English com- 
manders as this ship of which we are now speaking. So much, in- 
deed, did she excite the attention of this people, that during the few 
hours she remained in sight, while her boat was in shore, crowds col- 
lected on the heights of La Valetta, and on the terraces of the different 
buildings, to view ‘ Old Ironsides’ slowly tacking to the westward,— 
both the wind and curreat being strongly against the course whither 
she was bound. 3 

“ There is no better position for observing the ships which may be 
in sight off Malta than on the ramparts of St. Elmo; and it was on 
this spot that a British post-captain was seen with his spy-glass atten- 
tively gazing at the ‘ Yankee Frigate,’ which, as was truly remarked 
by him, is the pride of our nation, and as fine a ship of her class as 
could be seen in any navy. 

“Not many days after the departure of the ‘Constitution’ from 
this. place, and while the recollection of her visit was fresh in the 
minds of those who had been to see her, His B. M. Steamer ‘ Hermes’ 
arrived from Gibralter, and among the passengers was Commodore Hull. 

“Hardly had the ship come to anchor, before Captain Dacres 
manned his boat and called to see his old friend, ‘whom he had for- 
merly known in Boston.’ Their meeting was a very pleasant one, and 
Captain Dacres has, since the liberation of the commodore from quar- 
antine, been almost daily to visit him, carrying his brother command- 
ers, at all times, to introduce them. If the English are of a proud 
spirit, they have this natural trait of character,—that whenever they 
see a brave man they respect him; and it matters but little whether 
they were the once defeated or not, they still show the same attentions 
and pay the same deference to such a character, whether it is found in 
their countrymen, among their friends, or in an enemy. 

“The truth of this remark can be proved by the treatment which 
Commodore Hull has received since his arrival in our city. Rear- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Briggs stated that he respected Commodore Hull 
for his courage as shown to Europe, and should take the first oppor- 
tunity to call upon him. This he has done with his family, and on 
these two distinguished officers comparing notes, it was found they 
were both on this station, and in command of men-of-war, upward of 
thirty years since, and at the time we were engaged in the Tripoline war. 
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“ Among the distinguished men now here we may name Vice- 
Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, who is in command of the English fleet ; 
the Honorable Captain Percy, of the ‘Canapas;’ Captain Martin, 
flag-captain of the ‘Caledonian ;’ Captain McKerby, of the ‘ Vernon’ 
frigate, known as the one-armed captain of Trafalgar; Captain Wise, 
of the ‘Thunderer,’ a relation of Captain Dacres; Sir Frederic 
Hankey, chief secretary to government, and, indeed, at this moment 
acting governor of the island; all of whom, but more particularly the 
last, have been very attentive to Commodore Hull and his family 
during their tarry among them. 

“Sir Frederic Hankey took the commodore to the Garrison Club, 
where are enrolled the names of all the distinguished persons who 
have passed through this island since it was a British possession; and 
also on the pages of the catalogue will be found the names of several 
royal dukes, and also many of the distinguished of the European no- 
bility and gentry. Commodore Hull was made an honorary member 
while a resident in La Valletta, and it gives me much pleasure to state, 
as a countryman, that this gentleman has received all the attention 
which it was in the power of those in office to show him. And, fur- 
thermore, it is with much gratification I am able to state that Captain 
J. R. Dacres has always, previous to the arrival of Commodore Hull, 
and since, spoken of him in the highest terms, which may serve to 
correct the erroneous impression, prevalent in America during the last 
war, that after the heat of the action had passed away, there always had 
existed a coolness between the commander of the ‘ Guerriére’ and his 
powerful adversary of the ‘Constitution.’ Captain Dacres was evi- 
dently much chagrined at his capture,—he feels it to this day, and 
probably may never entirely recover from the mortification caused by 
the result of the action between the two ships; he is, however, a 
brave man, of a jovial character, liked by his officers, popular with his 
equals, and last, but not least, a friend to the Bostonians and a lover of 
their country. He never lets an opportunity pass without mentioning 
the hospitality he received when a visitor and resident in the capital of 
New England. 

“T do not hesitate to say that there is no frigate in our service 
which will create, on her arrival, half the sensation in our city as the 
ship of which we are now speaking. This remark will shortly be 
verified to our numerous countrymen on board, as I understand that, 
ere long, it is the intention of Commodore Elliott to visit our island, 
and with the American squadron to remain a short period anchored in 
our port.” 

H. D. Surra, 
Captain U. 8. Revenue Cutter Service. 


(To be continued.) 





AN OMITTED NAPOLEONIC CHAPTER. 
(FROM BAILY’S MAGAZINE, LONDON.) 


“ THERE are two men,” remarked Sir’ Walter Scott to his son-in-law, 
John Gibson Lockhart, “of whom after ages will never be tired of 
reading and talking,—Napoleon Bonaparte and Lord Byron.” 

An enormous library might be formed out of works which have 
already seen the light about the hero of Austerlitz and the author of 
“ Childe Harold ;” nor of the making of such books is there soon likely 
tobeanend. Yet with the exception of Lord Rosebery as regards Napo- 
leon, and of Mr. Richard Edgcumbe as regards the noble English poet, 
we are acquainted with no inhabitant of these islands who has read and 
digested all, or even one-half, of the Napoleonic and Bryonic literature 
which has already been published. That brilliant writer, the late Gen- 
eral Charles Cornwallis Chesney, once observed that “there never yet 
was a sportsman worthy of the name in whom everything connected 
with a great soldier did not awaken the keenest and most sympathetic 
interest.” Fox-hunting is said by William Somerville, the laureate of 
the chase, to be “ mimicry of noble war ;” and it is indisputable that most 
of the qualities needed for success in one pursuit are of equal value in the 
other. Little apology is, therefore, necessary for contributing a few com- 
ments upon an almost forgotten episode in Napoleon’s meteoric career 
to the pages of a magazine which has plenty of military readers, It 
would perhaps be well if some of them were to devote their attention to 
exhuming any particulars about Napoleon’s chargers which can be found 
in the hundreds of thousands of volumes of which the mighty Corsican 
is the hero or the béte noire. We have ourselves searched no small 
number of them without discovering much more than that Napoleon 
habitually rode a white horse, and that in this respect he followed the 
example of Frederick the Great, whose celebrated white charger is 
buried close to the graves of his much-cherished dogs in the gardens of 
the Palace of Sans Souci at Potsdam. Writing to his father from Ber- 
lin on January 17, 1834, Mr. John Lothrop Motley says, ‘“ Yesterday 
I took a drive to Potsdam, which is about twenty English miles from 
Berlin. It was Frederick the Great’s favorite residence, and the first 
thing we did was to inspect the Palace of Sans Souci, which he built. 
Here everything is left in the same state as at his death. You are 
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shown into his study, where stands the table covered with ink-blots 
made by him. The house is very simple, and the gardens around it 
are in the French style. Near the house are the tombs of his favorite 
dogs, and not far from them the white horse which he rode so often in 
the Seven Years’ War lies buried.” 

All that we have been able to ascertain about Napoleon’s chargers 
is that three of them were called Marengo, Austerlitz, and Marie or 
Maria, and that each of the three was gray or white. The most famous 
of them was undoubtedly Marengo, whose skeleton is preserved in the 
Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, and whose hoof, now kept 
at St. James’s Palace, was turned into a snuff-box, and presented by 
Colonel Angerstein to his brother officers of the Household Brigade, to 
be handed round at mess after dinner. On the top of the silver lid are 
inscribed the words, “ Hoof of Marengo, barb charger of Napoleon, 
ridden by him at Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Wagram, in the campaign 
of Russia, and finally at Waterloo.” Round the hoof runs the inscribed 
legend, ‘‘ Marengo was wounded in the near hip at Waterloo, when his 
great master was on him in the hollow road in advance of the French 
position, He had been frequently wounded before in battles.” Now, 
if this superscription is correct, or even half correct, Napoleon had no 
other charger so long and closely associated with his marvelous career 
as this white barb whom he rode at Marengo and also at Waterloo. 
There is a picture of Marengo (showing him to have been a white Arab), 
which stands above his skeleton in the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion. It, as well as the skeleton, was presented to this institution by 
Colonel H. W. Angerstein. It seems strange, however, that a horse who 
carried Napoleon at Marengo in 1800 could also have carried him at 
Waterloo in 1815. Assuming that he was a five-year-old in 1800, he 
must have been twenty when Waterloo was fought, and between the 
two great battles he is believed by Colonel Angerstein to have been 
present at and wounded in several other general engagements, and also 
to have got safely through the retreat from Moscow, which not more 
than one per cent. of the French horses engaged in it survived. 

Secondly, it is stated in the “Memoirs of General Vandamme” 
that at Austerlitz Napoleon rode an iron-gray Arab charger, standing 
nearly sixteen hands, and called Austerlitz, after the battle. Judging 
by the picture of this horse, which stands in the front room of Lord 
Rosebery’s house in Berkeley Square, it would appear that Austerlitz 
bore a considerable resemblance to Traveler, the iron-gray charger ° 
ridden by General Lee throughout the American Civil War. Five 
years after General Lee’s surrender, the great Confederate captain died 
at Lexington, in Virginia, and was followed to the grave in a few days 
by his favorite horse. The record of Austerlitz’s existence is, however, 
so vague that, after all, Lord Rosebery’s picture may possibly repre- 
sent Marengo, although the animal depicted looks much bigger than 
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the skeleton preserved at Whitehall would suggest. Yet Vandamme’s 
authority cannot be impeached, for among Napoleon’s marshals and 
generals there was none who loved “le petit caporal” better. ‘“ Mon 
cher,” said Vandamme to one of his comrades, “ce diable d’homme, 
Yempereur, exerce sur moi une fascination d’ont je ne puis me rendre 
compte ; c’est au point que moi, qui ne crains ni Dieu ni diable, quand 
je Vapproache, je suis prét 4 trembler comme un enfant; il me ferait 
passer par le trou d’une aiguille pour aller me jeter au feu.” 

Upon the night before Austerlitz, which was fought on December 2, 
1805, the weather was bitterly cold, and Napoleon came for a few mo- 
ments to Vandamme’s bivouac, and rested his feet upon a half-burnt 
log of wood in order to warm them. Immediately, on the emperor’s 
departure, Vandamme ordered his servant to preserve the log as a pre- 
cious relic, and after the victory it was carried back by Vandamme to 
Cassel, a little town between Lille and Dunkirk, where he was born, 
and where, we believe, it is still preserved by his descendants. 

Thirdly, there is an old German gentleman, resident in this country, 
named Mr. Schallehn, who was well known to the old Duchess of Cam- 
bridge and to the husband of her eldest daughter, the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. When the Duchess of Cambridge died, Mr. Schallehn 
wrote to one of our daily contemporaries, stating that in the advance 
upon Moscow some of Napoleon’s cavalry passed through Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. On arriving at Ivenach, a small town in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, the quick eye of Lefebvre-Desnonettes caught sight of some 
fine thorough-bred horses, which belonged to Baron von Plessen, who 
was celebrated for his stud. Among the baron’s thorough-bred stock 
there was a beautiful gray mare, sired by Herodote or Herodotus, who was 
descended from King Herod, the stoutest blood in the “ English Stud- 
Book.” Mr. Schallehn believes that Napoleon rode this mare, which 
was annexed for him, and sent back to Paris, throughout the campaign 
of 1813, calling her Marie, after his second wife, Marie Louise. She 
subsequently fell into the hands of the Prussians, by whom she was 
restored to her original breeder and owner, Baron von Plessen, in 
whose old home at Ivenach her skeleton, which Mr. Schallehn has 
often seen, is still preserved by the baron’s descendants, 

From what we have said it will be apparent that about the identity 
of Marengo and Marie as two of Napoleon’s chargers there cannot be 
much doubt, and that of the existence of another charger, Austerlitz, 
there is good primd facie evidence. Yet the subject is so interesting 
that an admirer of the greatest captain of all time would be well re- 
paid if by diligent study he could throw more light upon it. It is dif- 
ficult for any Englishman to gaze without the intensest interest at the 
“military carriage of the emperor,” which is the most valuable relic 
displayed in the Napoleon Rooms of Madame Tussaud’s Gallery. It 
was built at Brussels, was used by the emperor in the Russian campaign 
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of 1812, was taken by him to Elba, and was again used in the Waterloo 
campaign. In it the emperor escaped from the field of Waterloo on the 
evening of June 18,1815. According to Quinet, who got his informa- 
tion from Da Costa, Napoleon’s guide, the emperor rode off the battle- 
field, and being in great pain from causes which we shall presently 
explain, dismounted not far from La Belle Alliance, and got into his 
carriage, in which he made good his escape as far as Genappe. 

There the narrow bridge over the dike was blocked by fugitives 
and artillery, so that it was impossible for the emperor’s carriage to 
cross. At that critical moment he heard the shouts of the pursuing 
Prussians close in his rear, and abandoning his carriage, transferred 
himself once more to the back of Marengo. He then rode as fast as 
he could till within less than a league of Charleroi, where he again 
dismounted and walked until he had crossed Charleroi bridge, and 
found himself, still leading his horse, at Marcinelle. ‘This little vil- 
lage he left at six A.M. on Monday morning, June 19, in a carriage 
obtained from Charleroi. When he reached Philippeville he stopped 
to write his version of the defeat, in which he omitted to state that his 
carriage had been captured, but was compelled—so at least Quinet 
states—by his generals to mention the fact. 

We have said that at Waterloo Napoleon was far from being in a 
condition to ride on horseback without enduring great pain. No one 
can have read Colonel Charras’s wonderfully vivid “ Histoire de la 
Campagne de 1815” without perceiving that a man who was suffering 
acutely from three distressing maladies,—dysuria, hemorrhoids, and 
“Ja maladie d’ont mourut Frangois I.,’—and who had also grown 
enormously bulky, was utterly unfit to remain long on horseback. 
Here are some of Charras’s words: 

“ Des trois maladies d’ont souffrait Napoléon pendant la campagne 
de la Belgique il n’en est pas une qui ne rende trés pénible |’exercise 
du cheval. Aussi c’était une difficulté pour lui de se mettre en selle et 
une souffrance de s’y tenir. I] fallait l’aider 4 monter a cheval, ainsi 
que pendant la bataille de Waterloo, Napoléon, voulant monter brusque- 
ment, recut une aide si empressée et si maladroite qu’il fut poussé par 
dessus la selle du coté opposé au montoir, ce qui lui donna un court 
mais violent accés de colére.”’ 

The above passage from Charras is supported by the account given 
in the “ Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas, pére,” of a story told to Gen- 


1‘ Of the three maladies from which Napoleon suffered during the Belgian 
campaign, there is not one which does not make horse-exercise extremely painful. 
In addition, it was a great difficulty for him to get into the saddle, and positive 
suffering for him to remain there long. It was necessary to help him to mount bis 
horse, so that, wishing suddenly to get upon horseback while the battle of Water- 
loo was going on, Napoleon received assistance of so hurried and maladroit a kind 
that, pushed to the farther side of the saddle, he almost lost his balance, which 
caused him to break out into a short but violent paroxysm of anger.” 
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eral Dumas (the father of Alexandre) by Bertrand, who was by the 
emperor’s side throughout the fatal day which extinguished him for- 
ever. Bertrand said that when the emperor mounted his horse to flee 
from the field he suddenly came into contact with his brother Jéréme. 
Turning to him with a flash of the old spirit which had won Auster- 
litz and Jena, and plucked victory out of the fire at Eylau and Aspern, 
Napoleon said, “The battle of Mont St. Jean is lost; but I call upon 
you to rally the débris of my army—forty thousand, thirty thousand, or 
even twenty thousand men—at Laon, and to occupy that position, 
which is impregnable. For myself, accompanied by twenty-five 
mounted men, I will strike across country and join Grouchy, who can- 
not be more than six or seven leagues distant. Then with thirty-five 
thousand fresh troops I will fall like a thunderbolt on the rear of the 
invaders of France, and the battle of Laon shall avenge that of 
Mont St. Jean.” As the two brothers rode side by side, Jéréme re- 
marked the pale sickly cheek and haggard look of his companion, who 
in a few minutes reined in his horse, exclaiming, “'Too late! too late! 
The motion of my horse under me is agony. I cannot trot, and if I 
gallop for a hundred yards I am thoroughly exhausted.” It is said 
by Victor Hugo that at this fateful moment Napoleon dismounted 
from his charger, and, taking the bridle under his arm, turned round 
and walked towards his rapidly-approaching pursuers. He was foiled 
in his purpose by his faithful attendants, Bertrand and Bernard, who 
told him that imprisonment and not death would be his fate. The 
rest is known; but among the countless worshipers of the fallen 
Colossus there will be few to dissent from the oft-repeated aspiration 
that, upon the last battle-field they were ever destined to tread, Napo- 
leon and Ney had met a soldier’s death.? 

It is not, however, of Napoleon’s chargers that it is our main pur- 
pose to write, although the fascinating details of his last mount upon 
Marengo have made us forget the narrowness of the limits at our dis- 
posal. Our object in reverting to the opening years of a century now 
almost at its last gasp is of a widely different nature. Every student 
of Napoleon’s campaigns is aware that after keeping company with his 
suffering and almost exterminated troops throughout the terrible re- 
treat from Moscow, the emperor suddenly came to the conclusion that 
it was his duty to return ventre a terre to Paris, “in order to organize 
anew army.” It is not generally known in France, and hardly at all 
in England, that the true account of the emperor’s journey from Smor- 
goni to Paris—one of the most melodramatic and sensational episodes 

2« A la nuit tombante, dans un champ prés de Genappe, Bernard et Bertrand 
saisirent par un pan de sa redingote et arrétérent un homme, hagard, pensif, sinis- 
tre, qui, entrainé jusque-la par le courant de la déroute, venait de mettre pied a 
terre, avait passé sous son bras la bride de son cheval, et, l’@il égaré, s’en retournait 
seul vers Waterloo. CO’était Napoléon essayant encore d’aller en avant, immense 


somnambule de ce réve ecroulé.’”’—Les Misérables, Part II., chap. i. 
Voi. VI. N. S.—No. 6. 40 
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of his astonishing career—was never told until the year 1862, fifty 
years after it took place. There is hardly a book, however lengthy, 
bearing upon the Napoleonic era and its hero, which has not been 
translated into English. Yet of the Baron Paul de Bourgoing’s little 
monograph, containing only one hundred and thirty-five pages, which 
treats of the “Itinéraire de Napoléon de Smorgoni a Paris,” in De- 
cember, 1822, there is no English version, and the French volume is 
almost unknown in this country. Yet the interest of this “ Omitted 
Napoleonic Chapter” is so great that all who have read it will wonder 
that no Englishman has been found to make it known to his com- 
patriots in their own tongue. All that we shall now attempt is to 
give a brief summary of a journey which no other general would ever 
have hazarded under similar circumstances, and which, by its safe 
accomplishment, afforded another evidence of Napoleon’s phenomenal 
luck, before the influence of what he called “his star” had begun to 
fade away. It will call visitors to Madame Tussaud’s Gallery, which 
Lord Beaconsfield once dubbed “the English Walhalla,” to look with 
additional interest upon Napoleon’s coupé, when they know that, ac- 
cording to the Baron de Bourgoing, it was in that very carriage that 
he set out from Smorgoni at eight o’clock on the night of December 5, 
1812; that in it he crossed the Niemen at Wilna, that boundary river 
which six months before he had passed, gaily humming “ Marlbrook 
s’en va t’en guerre,” and at the head of the most tremendous army 
known to history ; and that in it he proceeded to Cracow in Poland, 
where its wheels were so clogged with snow that it was exchanged for 
a “ berline montée sur patins de traineau” (mounted on sledge-runners), 
for which the imperial fugitive paid ten thousand francs. In this ber- 
line the emperor traveled from Cracow to Warsaw, where he had an 
interview with his ambassador to the Polish Diet, the Abbé de Pradt, 
of which the latter gave, according to the Baron de Bourgoing, a 
ridiculously false report; and in it he proceeded from Warsaw to 
Dresden, where his old and attached friend and ally, the king of Saxony, 
supplied him with a “voiture de la cour trés solidement établie sur des 
patins de trainage,’—another carriage mounted on sledge-runners,—in 
which the emperor made his way to Chateau-Thierry, distant about 
twenty leagues from Paris. In what guise, and upon what kind of a 
vehicle, he entered the gate of the Tuileries will be told presently. 

It is necessary to state in a few words the qualifications possessed 
by the Baron de Bourgoing for narrating the famous journey of Napo- 
leon from Smorgoni to Paris. The baron tells us that, being twenty 
years of age, and with the rank of “ sous-lieutenant adjutant-major dans 
la jeune garde,” he accompanied Napoleon’s advance to Moscow, and 
his still more memorable retreat. At Smorgoni, a little Lithuanian 
town in the Palatinate of Wilna, he saw the emperor start on his peril- 
ous enterprise, the details of which were subsequently given to the baron ~ 
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by his intimate friend, Count Dunin Wonsowicz, a young Pole, who 
was the ordnance officer selected by the emperor to be one of his com- 
panions from Southern Russia to the Tuileries. Immediately after 
reaching Paris, Count Dunin Wonsowicz wrote down the events of the 
famous twelve days passed on the road from Smorgoni to the French 
capital, and this narrative he handed to the Baron de Bourgoing in or 
about 1860. The latter gave it, and his own comments on it, to the 
world in 1862, and it is with a view to calling some slight attention to 
the authenticity and marvelous nature of the details supplied at this 
late date that these present words are written. 

The emperor arrived at Smorgoni at two in the afternoon on Decem- 
ber 5, 1812. He was still on Russian territory, and had the vast plain 
of Lithuania to traverse before he could cross the Niemen and tread the 
soil of Poland proper. Lithuania is inhabited by a hardy race of Poles, 
who speak a language of their own, which is Lithuanian rather than 
Polish. An interpreter was therefore necessary ; and the emperor, un- 
erring in his capacity for reading men and character aright, found one 
in the above-named Count Dunin Wonsowicz, whom he summoned 
to his presence at Smorgoni, and, without wasting another word, per- 
emptorily inquired whether he had furs and wraps which would enable 
him to endure long exposure to great cold. The young Polish officer 
replied in the negative, and was immediately told by the emperor, “I 
will have some fur boots and a bear-skin pelisse handed to you, and you 
must prepare at once to start for Wilna with General Caulaincourt, duc 
de Vicence. In the mean time not a word to any living soul about 
what I have told you.” As to his own intention to be one of Caulain- 
court’s companions, the emperor said nothing. At eight o’clock that 
same night the little party set out from Smorgoni. The convoi con- 
sisted of three carriages and a sledge. In the first carriage—the em- 
peror’s famous coupé, now at Madame Tussaud’s Gallery—were seated 
“Je petit grandhomme” and Caulaincourt, with*Roustan, the Mameluke 
(whose subsequent ingratitude to his ever-indulgent master stamped him 
one of the basest and most heartless of men), on the box. The second 
carriage was occupied by Marshal Duroc and the Comte de Lobau, and 
the third by General Lefebvre-Desnonettes, in command of the cavalry 
escort, and by the emperor’s body-servant and two valets de pied.. Upon 
the sledge the emperor told Count Wonsowicz and a piquew named 
Amodru to take their seats, and it was from the latter that Wonsowicz 
heard for the first time that their destination was not Wilna, but Paris. 
The escort consisted of thirty chasseurs a cheval, whom Lefebvre- 
Desnonettes selected as the hardiest and best-mounted men. 

The sledge took the lead, and, traveling faster than the carriages, 
arrived an hour before them at Ozmiana, the end of the first stage. 
Here Count Wonsowicz found, to his great surprise, that the com- 
mandant of the place (a Wiirtemberg general in the French service) 
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had his garrison under arms at midnight. An attack from a large 
body of Russian cavalry was momentarily expected, and on the arrival 
of the emperor at Ozmiana he was roused from profound sleep by the 
intimation that the number of the enemy marching ahead of the French 
army was growing daily. The commandant suggested that his majesty 
should stay for twenty-four hours until a powerful escort was forth- 
coming to attend him. “ How many Polish lancers have you avail- 
able?” was the emperor’s sole inquiry. “Two hundred and sixty-six, 
sire, and all of them fresh men who have just arrived from the south as 
re-enforcements.” ‘‘ C’est fort bien ; tell them to arrange themselves at 
once round the carriages. We will start without further delay. A man 
should always trust his good luck,—sans cela on n’arrive jamais a rien.” 

Before starting, however, the emperor called around him the few 
trusted followers and companions upon whom he knew that he could 
rely, and addressed to them words which the Baron de Bourgoing 
justly believes will never be forgotten. Turning to Lefebvre-Des- 
nonettes, of whose trepidity he had seen a thousand signal examples, 
and to Wonsowicz, the young Polish ordnance officer, he requested 
them to take their seats upon the box of his coupé, in the place of the 
Mameluke Roustan, whom he relegated to the sledge. Putting a loaded 
pistol in the hand of Lefebvre-Desnonettes and another in that of young 
Wonsowicz, he looked them firmly in the eyes, and said, “ In case of a 
certain danger, kill me rather than allow me to be taken prisoner.” 
Profoundly touched, Count Wonsowicz inquired whether he might be 
permitted to repeat this order to the Polish escort. “ By all means,” 
replied the emperor. The words, repeated in Polish to the lancers, 
awakened the greatest enthusiasm, and amidst shouts, “ We will allow 
the Cossacks to cut us in pieces to a man before they shall touch your 
majesty,” the convoy started once more on its adventurous way. 

The night that followed was undoubtedly the most dangerous of 
any experienced by the emperor between Smorgoni and Paris. Scarcely 
had the carriages left Ozmiana before the camp-fires on either hand of 
the road showed that their route lay through a host of enemies. As the 
cortege proceeded on its way in profound silence, and at a foot’s pace, 
the voices of the Cossacks bivouacking round their camp-fires were 
clearly audible by the emperor and his companions. The night was 
clear but cloudy, and, fortunately for the fugitives, intensely cold. 
Before the escort had covered six or seven leagues the Polish lancers 
had dwindled from two hundred and sixty-six to fifty or sixty in num- 
ber. Sometimes the horsemen fell to the ground smitten with cold- 
apoplexy ; sometimes the poor horses struck work under the influence 
of an atmosphere indicated by twenty-eight degrees of Réaumur’s ther- 
mometer. When day broke, the Polish escort which rode into Row- 
nopole was reduced to thirty-six men. But the cold under which 
Napoleon’s brave and devoted protectors perished robbed the Cossacks 
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of their vigilance, as the coupé containing the prize which above all 
others the Russian nation coveted, glided through the Cossack camps, 
carrying on its box a couple of determined men, who, pistol in hand, 
were prepared to take their idolized master’s life rather than permit 
him to be taken prisoner. With the break of day Ozmiana was at- 
tacked, and Napoleon’s sagacity in starting at night when escape was 
pofible was amply vindicated. 

Every step that carried Cesar and his fortunes farther away from 
close contact with his enemies lessened the perils with which he was 
surrounded. There remained, however, more than enough of danger 
in traversing a country wavering in its loyalty to a despot whom it had 
always hated, but whom it feared still more. The full details of the 
disaster which had overtaken Napoleon’s grande armée were as yet im- 
perfectly known in Germany, and after passing through Wilna, War- 
saw, and Dresden, he entered Leipsic, then occupied by a feeble French 
garrison, which would instantly have been overpowered and the em- 
peror arrested had its inhabitants been cognizant of the whole truth. 
Lack of space forbids us to follow Napoleon from Leipsic to Weimar, 
and from Weimar to Mayence, where he crossed the Rhine on a barge 
prepared for his carriage by Marshal Kellermann, duc de Valmy, to 
whom he exclaimed, “ My army has all but perished in Russia; but be 
of good cheer. Ina few months you will see me here again at the head 
of eight hundred thousand bayonets. Then I will again show my 
enemies that nothing but the elements can defeat me. I was wrong, I 
admit, to expose my poor soldiers to such a climate. I am but a man, 
however ; and what man does not sometimes make mistakes ?” 

The journey was resumed with increased vigor when the left bank 
of the Rhine had been left behind. On December 18 his majesty dined 
at Chateau-Thierry, and dressed himself with elaborate care before pre- 
senting himself in the boudoir of the empress. Once more he donned 
the uniform of the foot-grenadiers of the Old Guard, which he habitu- 
ually wore in Paris, and, instead of his far-famed redingote grise, he put 
on the rich fur pelisse which he had brought from Moscow. He cal- 
culated that he should enter the Tuileries about midnight, but’ another 
accident was in store for him ere he reached his goal. About a league 
from Chateau-Thierry his carriage broke down, and, in order to arrive 
at Paris, he was compelled to press into his service a country wagon 
with two immense wheels, and a bench or thwart thrown across it, and 
in this voiture disgracieuse the modern Alexander made his entry into 
his capital. At Meaux the funds needed to pay the last expenses of 
this astonishing journey were found to be exhausted, and between them— 
the emperor, the Duc de Vicence, the Count Wonsowicz, and Roustan, 
the Mameluke—could not make up more than eighty francs. The Duc 
de Vicence was obliged to borrow a small sum on credit from a citizen 
who recognized the emperor. 
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On the night of December 18, at half-past one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the emperor, seated in his affreux equipage, presented himself at the 
grille of the Carrousel. The grenadier of the Old Guard who was 
standing sentinel eyed the humble country wagon with astonishment, 
and refused to let it pass. Then the Count Wonsowicz descended in 
person to say that the emperor demanded admission to his own palace. 
“ You are mocking me,” exclaimed the sentry; “I read yesterday in 
the Moniteur that his majesty was still at Smolensko.” “Come and 
see,” replied Wonsowicz ; and when the sentry recognized his sovereign 
the gate of the Tuileries flew open in a trice. 

“In twelve days and nights,” says Baron de Bourgoing, “ the 
journey from Smorgoni to Paris had been accomplished. The dangers 
which menaced the emperor, especially on leaving Ozmiana, were of 
the gravest kind. His enemies, easily recognized by their habitual 
war-cries, were heard distinctly outside the gates of Kowno. On De- 
cember 7 the emperor’s carriage was escorted by six half-starved horse- 
men alone. Had he chanced to meet a handful, or even a patrol of 
Cossacks (by thousands of whom he was surrounded), that accidental 
encounter would have sufficed to change the history of the world.” 


Hon. F. LAWLEY. 





AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


THE recent movement in regard to a naval volunteer corps for the 
waters of the Delaware has again drawn attention to the inland water- 
ways of our Atlantic coast, which have escaped the notice of many 
otherwise well-informed persons,—which water-ways would be of in- 
calculable importance in case of war. It is a fact that a continuous 
way exists from Bristol and Newport to Florida by which torpedo- 
boats can pass, and by the straightening of some of the southern 
channels and the trifling enlargement of some of the canals quite 
good-sized gun-boats could also make the inland passage without being 
exposed to the open sea, except for an hour or two off Point Judith. 
During the war, the “Housatonic,” presented by Mr. Stevens, of 
Hoboken, and carrying a heavy gun, made the passage from New 
York to Hampton Roads without any trouble. The government has 
already a torpedo station under construction at Fort Delaware, the 
work having been begun under the direction of Major Raymond, of 
the engineers. Earthworks, with long torpedo galleries running under 
the channels of the river, in connection with similar forts on the banks 
below, will enable the entire channel to be controlled by this means. 
Such an arrangement, combined with heavy guns upon boats, would 
effectually close the Delaware, and render League Island and the great 
private establishments of Chester, Wilmington, and Philadelphia 
available for naval work, without interruption from the shells of an 
enemy. All vessels sailing from these ports would go to sea with per- 
fectly clean bottoms, and ready to put forth their best endeavors. In 
such work a volunteer naval brigade would be of immense assistance, 
and, as some of the best and brightest of our ex-navy officers residing 
in Philadelphia have shown an interest in the formation of such a 
force, it is to be hoped that sufficient encouragement will be given 
them to enable them to persevere in well-doing. 

No part of our country would be of more service in a naval war, 
for nowhere are gathered, within reaching distance, such numbers of 
skilled mechanics and machinists, and such stores of coal and iron. 
The merits of the Delaware force themselves upon the attention of 
those who would, for political and other reasons, endeavor to make 
other points centres of construction of ships and guns, They may 
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succeed so long as peace reigns, but in a sudden emergency they will 
be glad to fall back upon resources which have heretofore been sedu- 
lously neglected. If League Island Yard is ready when that time 
comes, we shall have cause to bless our stars. 


A friend and connection, Lieutenant Allan G. Paul, of the navy, 
not long before his death on board the cruiser “ Philadelphia,” sent 
the writer a budget of clippings from old newspapers, among which 
was a copy of verse from the New York Time-Piece, copied in the Cen- 
tinel of 1797, apropos of the launching of the frigate “ Constitution.” 
As a history of that lucky frigate is now being published in these 
pages, perhaps the “ occasional poem” may be interesting as showing 
the peaceful side a hundred years ago. 


ON THE FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION.” 


“Thus launch’d at length upon the main, 
And soon prepared the seas to roam, 
In your capacious breast ere long 
Will many an idler find a home 
That sells his freedom for a song, 
Quits fields and trees 
For boisterous seas, 
To tread his native soil no more, 
And see—but not possess the shore. 


‘‘'Well! let them go. Can there be loss 
In those who Nature’s bounty slight, 
From rural vales and freedom’s shades 
To this dull cage who take their flight, 
The axe, the hoe, 
The plough forego, 
The buxom milk-maid’s simple treat, 
The bliss of country life forget, 
For tumult here, 
And toil severe, 
A gun their pillow when they sleep, 
And when they wake are wak’d to weep. 


‘t Dick Brothers said, ‘The time will come 
When war no more shall prowl the sea, 
Nor men for pride or plunder roam, 
And my millenium brings them home, 
Howe’er dispers’d though each degree.’ 
If Richard proves a prophet true, 
Why may not we be quiet too, 
And turn our bull-dogs into lambs, 
Saw off the horns of battering-rams, 
As well as Europe’s sons? 
Ye Quakers! see with pure delight 
The times approach when men of might 
And squadrons roving round the ball, 
Shall fight each other not at all— 
‘Or fight with wooden guns.”’ 
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In reference to the history of the “Constitution,” we may say that 
it is a pity that the very industrious and interesting writer had not 
heard of one of the well-founded traditions connected with her building. 

The story goes,—and we believe that it is well founded,—that Mr. 
* Humphreys, the builder of the “Constitution” as well as several other 
fine vessels, had four handsome, tall daughters, who each possessed 
long, full, handsome red cloaks,—as the fashion then called for. - At 
the time the garboard-strake of the “Constitution” was to be laid, 
there was not a bit of red cloth to be had in Boston for love or money. 
Yet no garboard-strake was ever well laid in those days, unless, in 
the white lead laid along the rabbet, was also laid a piece of red cloth. 
It was like the superstition that some people have, at this day, in 
wearing red flannel. She had to be a lucky ship, and the dear girls 
saw it, and sacrificed their splendid long, full, scarlet cloaks to be cut 
up into little strips and placed along that garboard-strake. Probably 
they got no more cloaks for many a long day, for times were not pro- 
pitious, either for importations or extravagance, until they were middle- 
aged women. 


Lieutenant Paul had many tastes independent of his real love for 
his profession which kept him in the service, although, unfortunately, 
he entered at just the wrong time to profit by the promotions of the 
late war. He was fond of numismatics, and had made quite a collec- 
tion of autographs. Years ago he presented the writer with many 
valuable duplicates. Almost the last thing he sent to us was a copy 
of a newspaper of January 15, 1815, which contains some points which 
may interest the present generation ; among others the news of the 
capture of the frigate “ President.” The paper remarks: “ The firing 
between the ‘ President’ and the British frigates which attacked her 
was distinctly heard in this town, and noticed at the time. The loss on 
the part of the enemy in this engagement we presume will remain a 
secret. We, however, console ourselves with the reflection that our 
honor upon the ocean remains untarnished.” 

It will be noticed that a reputable news sheet spelt “honor,” and 
not “honour,” seventy-seven years ago; so we may be comforted by 
knowing that the “ u” was put out of many words, on this side of the 
water, before the much-abused Dr. Webster’s time. 

On Wednesday, January 25, the New London Gazette remarks: 
“On Monday afternoon a flag came up from the enemy’s squadron off 
this port, was brought to off Fort Griswold, and delivered a letter, of 
which the following is a copy : 


“ Rear-Admiral Hotham has the honor to request General Cushing 
will please to convey the enclosed letter to the Lady of Commodore 
Decatur ; who, the Rear-Admiral begs leave to acquaint General Cush- 
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ing, is gone to the Bermudas in good health, on board the ‘ Endymion,’ 
having been captured in the United States frigate ‘ President,’ on the 
15th inst., by a detachment of His Majesty’s ships. 


“Her Masesty’s Suip ‘Supers,’ 
“Off New Lonpon, 23d January, 1815. 
“ Rear-Admiral Hotham also begs leave to commit the accompany- 
ing letters to the care of General Cushing, which were received from 
persons late of the ‘ President.’ ” 


None of the, letters were official, of course, and the officer who 
came with the flag declined making any communication. One Amer- 
ican officer who had been sent on board the “ Pomone” sent the first 
news of the casualties among the officers of the “ President,” stating 
that, after an engagement of four hours and a half with four British 
vessels, the first, fourth, and fifth lieutenants were killed, and the 
sailing-master and two midshipmen wounded, with a great loss of men. 
It appears that the enemy prohibited any particulars of the action from 
being communicated. They gained a frigate, but reaped no laurels. 

A very cutious incident in connection with the capture of Decatur, 
in the “ President,” is that the American frigate sailed from New York 
on a Saturday evening, and on Sunday morning, before sunrise, the 


English Razee “ Majestic,” which was at anchor near Plum Island, got 
under way in the greatest haste and proceeded to sea, leaving most of 
her water-casks on shore. This remarkable circumstance gives color 
to the strong suspicion then held that some traitorous communication 
informed the British fleet of the sailing of the “ President” within 
twelve hours of her going to sea. - 

The history of the running fight is well known. 


It is only from the much-abused “correspondents” that we get 
glimpses of the internal affairs of camps nowadays, and how the 
troops which have been mobilized in such numbers in Europe, during 
the past year, really appear. Formal reports of their conduct and 
tenue, from a military point of view, are made as a matter of course, 
but people who are interested in soldiers, from a personal point of 
view, do not object to a more familiar account. We therefore extract 
from the Army and Navy Gazette a few remarks upon the Austrian 
and Russian troops, of a kind which would not appear in any formal 
report. 

“A feature of this year’s manceuvres was the presence of Land- 
wehr (or Second Reserve) cavalry, in the Second Army Corps.” 

In Germany the Landwehr cavalry is never seen except in time of 
war, owing to the difficulty in providing horses. In Austria horses 
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are bought by the government for this purpose, and hired out to 
farmers, with the provision that they are to be forthcoming when the © 
Landwehr is called out. “Cavalry is in many respects Austria’s 
strongest arm, and some of those who were seen during the recent 
manceuvres are pronounced the finest in the world.” They now wear 
their carbines slung over the shoulders, which enables the dismounted 
man to have his weapon ready for instant use. They also carry a 
revolver in the belt. 

The chief difference between the Mannlicher rifle and the German 
rifle of 1888 consists in the breech-lock closing on a hinge like that 
of the old Snider, while the German rifle has a revolving cylinder 
lock. The Austrian rifle is also without the mantle, or outer tube, 
which is supposed to obviate the effects of heating. Recently, the 
Austrians have provided, in its place, a band of brown canvas about six 
inches broad, laced on the barrel above the back sight. To protect the 
interior of the barrel from weather there is a small tompion, and the 
men carry two or three spare ones in their pockets. Each man has a 
pair of soft calf-skin boots with canvas uppers, only to be used on the 
march when footsore. 

On the march four buglers and four kettle-drummers either head 
the battalion or divide themselves among the companies, one drummer 
and one trumpeter on the flank of each company, and play in turn. 
Thus there is constant music. “It was also strange to see the regi- 
mental big drum conveyed on a little, low-spring cart drawn by a pony. 
The drummer, emancipated from his ancient load, walked behind and 
performed his office with all the energy and dignity which it demands.” 
This correspondent says that the artillery is a weak element in the 
Austrian army, being of two classes, heavy and light, involving two 
kinds of ammunition. The guns are still of bronze, with carriages of 
excellent construction ; but they are heavier than the German carriages. 
The horses did not appear so serviceable as those seen in Germany, 
“but they were well ridden and well managed.” 

The machine-like regularity of the German troops being absent, it 
was difficult to speak of those under notice. The men skirmished in 
a spirited manner, and seemed of good stuff, “ but the officers did not 
make their presence and influence felt in the all-pervading manner of 
the Germans.” The writer goes on to notice the commissariat depart- 
ment, saying that live cattle were bought and slaughtered in the even- 
ing, the meat being distributed after forty-eight hours. Of course 
there is no instruction in this statement for us; for, in September, in 
our climate, meat which had been killed for forty-eight hours, without 
refrigerating apparatus, would be unfit for anything but being burnt 
or buried very deeply in the ground. There were seventy thousand 
men in the field, and, as the writer very justly observes, the feeding 
of them in time of peace, when certain rules and regulations and con- 
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venances towards the rural population are necessary, would not be 
thought of in war-time, when a whole country may be requisitioned, 
and there is no appeal. 

The bread used during the exercises was the new regulation prov- 
ender, known in Berlin as “Caprivi” bread, as the chancellor had 
been an ardent advocate of its introduction. It consists of one-third 
wheat flour and two-thirds rye, and the men are said to like it; in 
fact, the average Austrian or German soldier prefers rye to wheaten 
bread, saying that it is more nourishing. 

Yet these same soldiers would, no doubt, think it a great hardship 
to eat “corn bread,” and the offer of a good “egg-pone” would sur- 
prise them. If some of the starving people of Europe would only 
try the “ yellow meal” (as the Irish called it when sent to them during 
the famine), and would take the trouble to learn how to prepare it, 
what a difference it would make in the nourishment of millions! The 
Confederate soldiers fought the war through on corn, or “ maize,” as 
they would call it in England. 


A correspondent, in Russia, writes to the same service paper 
some details as to the standing camps occupied by Russian troops 
during the summer. The camp visited was at about two miles dis- 


tance from the garrison town where the troops belonged, on high, 
open ground, and with rifle-ranges close by. It was well laid out and 
kept in first-rate order, the passages between the lines being shaded by 
small trees. The tents are described as quite roomy, each one holding 
from ten to twelve men. They are in the nature of an awning, sup- 
ported on four poles at the corners and a centre pole, over a foundation 
made of four earthen walls about three feet high. The men have 
mattresses, which are laid on a platform like a guard-room bed. 
There is a passage down the centre, and at the end farthest from the 
entrance is the arm-rack. In each tent was an “ ikon,” or saint’s pic- 
ture, just as is seen in every Russian house. 

The summer dress of the soldiers consisted of a round flat cap, 
without a visor, a white linen frock, gathered at the waist by a black 
belt, and black trousers tucked into high boots. A number on the cap 
showed the man’s regiment, and that on his shoulder-strap the division 
to which his regiment belonged. The color of the cap-band, either 
red, blue, white, or black, indicated the first, second,.third, or fourth 
regiment of the division, which consisted of four regiments. There 
are four battalions to a regiment, and four companies to a battalion. 
In time of peace each company consists of one hundred and fifteen 
men, and in war-time of two hundred and fifteen men. 

The bread-baking is done regimentally, and each man receives, 
every third day, a loaf, weighing about eight pounds, English, of black 
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rye bread. His further messing comes out of an allowance, the ex- 
penditure of which is controlled by a committee of officers. At the ~ 
camp under consideration it was five copecks, or a little over two cents 
a day for each man, and supplied him with half a pound of meat, 
porridge, gruel, and vegetables. The contract price of the meat was 
about four cents a pound, and other provisions were cheap in propor- 
tion. No fixed breakfast is provided; the soldier has his rye bread, 
and either makes his tea or buys a glass in the canteen. At 11 A.M. 
there is dinner, consisting of meat and vegetable soup and porridge, 
very well cooked and appetizing. At 7 P.M. every man has porridge. 
A sort of beer which has little or no alcohol, called “kvas,” is also 
plentifully served out. “Government provides the soldier with a can- 
teen, knife, and spoon,—nature provides him with a fork.” As every 
Russian citizen is liable to service with the colors for five years, pay 
is looked upon as a matter of secondary consideration. The yearly pay 
of a private is two roubles and seventy copecks (about one dollar and 
forty-four cents), which is paid him twice a month. One would sup- 
pose that there would be no trouble over pay-day “sprees” on that 
sum. The work in this camp consisted principally of musketry, and, 
when not so engaged, the men had three hours’ drill in the morning 
and two in the evening as an ordinary day’s work. 


When the writer was a lad, the study of geography, and especially 
ancient geography, was a much more serious business than it is now, 
for a want of knowledge entailed a vigorous thrashing, while we had 
nothing but dry ‘Malte-Brun to study,—a catalogue of names and 
places, with no maps to assist one in locating them. 'Then—when 
supposed to be instructed in ancient geography, and with a smattering 
of Greek—the cold-blooded and unsympathetic instructors of those 
days always next presented to the youthful mind—already sufficiently 
perplexed—the question of the birthplace of Homer. Most boys 
wished that Homer had never been born,—and some men have, since 
that, thought that he never was born, but was a sort of Grecian “ Mrs. 
Harris.” At last, as we are given to believe by some of our young 
friends now under scholastic discipline, the ancient puzzle has been 
given up, after thousands and thousands of reams of good paper had 
been spoiled by sophomores in attempts to elucidate a question which 
had no importance in the beginning. That business having been put 
to rest, another has come up which seems equally interminable,—the 
question of the birthplace of Christopher Columbus,—and the minds 
of another generation are to be made miserable by it. 

The early life of Columbus is involved in obscurity, and why not 
let it remain there? There is probably no doubt that, when he mar- 
ried the daughter of the old Portuguese skipper, who was spending the 
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evening of his life at Madeira and the Desertas, the active-minded 
son-in-law had the run of the old man’s charts and notes, speculative 
and positive. It was the age of discovery, and the Portuguese were 
discoverers. The sailor who had married the old pilot’s daughter 
had the brains to profit by what he found in the musty old sea-chests, 
alongside of astrolabes and staffs and primitive compasses. It set him 
thinking, and he made his voyage, after great difficulty in getting 
people to listen to such nonsense. If he had been very proud of his 
birthplace, or his fellow-citizens had been certain of him, some record 
would have been made which would have turned up in all these 
years. 4 

But there is none, and what is the use of speculating upon such a 
point any more than about Homer’s birthplace? We are not certain 
there was any Homer. We gre certain there was a Columbus, and 
that is enough. 

But now the French are coming in with the assertion that Colum- 
bus was a Frenchman! Of course not a Gaul, but born under French 
rule, in the Island of Corsica! We had always thought that the 
Genoese rule held until about 1755, and that France was not long in 
possession when Napoleon saw the light at Ajaccio. 

The Abbé Peretti has recently published a volume which aims to 
show that the Christopher Colombo, who re-discovered the continent 
on which we live, was born during the jurisdiction of France in the 
Island of Corsica. We have always heard the saying that “being 
born in a stable did not make one a horse,” and a temporary sover- 
eignty by France would not make a man who was Italian by name 
and family a Frenchman. 

It is very true that the claim of Genoa to be the birthplace of 
Columbus also rests upon very little evidence. The Genoese have two 
houses in which he was born, and the inquiring pilgrim, like the small 
boy at the menagerie, can take his choice. Neither of the places of 
birth was settled upon until Columbus had been dead about three 
hundred years, so we may have.some sympathy with doubting Thom- 
ases upon the subject. 

In regard to this matter that excellent paper, the Boston Advertiser, 
says, “ Why this particular man [the Genoese Domenico Colombo, to 
wit] should have been chosen by posterity as the father of Columbus 
is not so clear. Others bearing the same name lived in Sarona, Bor- 
dighera, Albano, Sampierdarena, Sestri, Rivarolo, San Rémo, and 
other places.” It is certain that many families of the same name in- 
habited these sea-faring places in what was then Genoese territory. 
Some of these places have claimed the honor of being the birthplace 
of the discoverer with almost as much vigor as Genoa herself, and 
most of them had a tradition that he at least made his home there. 
As regards the Corsican claim,—to return to that,—the town of Calvi, 
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which is now said to have been the birthplace of Columbus, had all 
its older records destroyed by fire; “but it is at least curious that the 
companions of Columbus were those who are now known as Corsicans, 
and that Christopher Columbus recruited, if not his vessels, at least his 
outfit, at that place.” It is also a strange coincidence that Columbus 
should have named the first two islands discovered “ San Salvador” 
and “Concepcion,” and the first two ports “Santa Catalina” and “San 
Nicolas,” baptizing an island also “San Juan Bautista.” In the city 
of Calvi, in an ancient oratory, is an old and noticeable statue of San 
Salvador. In the church of San Juan Bautista, not far off, is the altar 
of San Catalina, the Concepcion, and the San Nicolas. San Juan 
Bautista, of whom Columbus seems to have thought so much, was the 
patron saint of Calvi. There is still a street in Calvi bearing the 
name of Colombo, and in it is shown what the Corsicans believe to be 
the ruins of Columbus’s house. If it could ever be clearly proved 
that the claim of Corsica was a substantial one, what a trio the island 
would have to boast of,—Columbus, Napoleon, and Paoli. 


“There is nothing new under the sun,” and it is quite possible that 
people are now living who may see redoubts and other works assaulted 
by means of shields born by men who protect the real assailants; as 
the Romans had it, testudine facta. 

It is not any more unlikely than was the iron-clad ship or the 
rapid-fire gun a generation ago. 

Monsieur Brun has been writing, in the Spectateur Militaire, in re- 
gard to the introduction of magazine rifles and smokeless powder (so 
called), by which the attack has been put at great disadvantage and 
must be in turn protected. His idea is that there should be a special 
corps of shield-bearers to cover the final advance, so that it may be 
made without excessive loss from these new arms. 

Aluminum-bronze, nickel-steel, or some other strong and tough 
metal, which is at the same time light, is to be made into shields capa- 
ble of being borne by men at a certain angle which is capable of deflect- 
ing the rifle bullets. On the way to the field of battle the men and the 
shields are to be carried in wagons. Of course the thing is conceivable, 
but think how slight a matter might upset such calculations. The 
United Service Gazette says, ‘‘ The idea is not altogether new, for it has 
been more than once mooted in Russia; indeed, during the recent 
siege operations at Komorn of the Austro-Hungarian army smal] steel 
shields were experimented with, but they were only tested with a view 
to ascertain their suitability for siege operations, and for this limited 
purpose the objections which have been urged against their utility on 
the battle-field would appear to lose all force. M. Brun’s suggestions 
met with a considerable amount of ridicule from the French military 
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press; but it seems that there is a possibility of some such idea being 
put to a practical test, for it is now rumored that the French Minister 
of War proposes to appoint a committee to inquire into the feasibility 
of devising a portable shield for use in the field. As it is only sug- 
gested that these shields should be used during the final rush, they 
would seldom be subjected to artillery fire.” 












Many good people suppose that soldiers and sailors are always 
roaring out the songs which civilians associate with the army and 
navy, but the fact is that, in his moments of relaxation, the enlisted 
man is for the most part sentimentally inclined. It is not to every 
one that it is given to hear these ditties bleated forth by a sun-browned, 
double-fisted fellow from whom. one would expect a different kind of 
chant, but when one does happen to hear such songs, under such cir- 
cumstances, the effect is sometimes very droll. Two of the songs 
which had the greatest success during our civil war, and on both sides, 
—for the Confederates used to sing them as well,—were, “ When this 
cruel war is over” and “ Who will care for mother now?” These 
ditties must have been sung many millions of times all over the terri- 
tory between the Potomac and the Rio Grande, for they were in the 
soldiers’ mouths at all hours, besides being sung by Jacky in the dog- 
watch. When there were plenty of good songs, both in music and in 
sentiment, it is hard to explain the popularity of the two we have 
mentioned. They appealed to some chord which lay deep in the 
breasts of millions of people. 

Well, the writer of these lugubrious ditties recently died, in Brook- 
lyn,—Charles Carroll Sawyer by name, who was born in Mystic, Con- 
necticut, in 1838. 

The authorship of some of our best war-songs is unknown, at 
least to us. _We should like to know who composed that rattling 
chant, “ When Johnny comes marching home.” 























Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, writing in the English United Service, says, 
“Colonel Maurice’s ‘ War’ bears better than most English military works 
the test of close and constant reading. But it shows on every page the 
effects of the want of a reading professional public to address, and of an 
established and constantly developing body of doctrine upon which it 
could rest. Its author is like a chemical investigator who should try 
to explain to a public in which there were no chemists the recent 
changes in his science. He would be obliged to write an elementary 
text-book and an advanced theory, both at once. The background of 
doctrine will never be created and the professional audience will not 
come into being until the military education of the army becomes a por- 
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tion of the duty of command, carried out under the guidance of a ration- 
ally-organized general staff at head-quarters. Probably no one more 
fully realizes this than Colonel Maurice himself.” 


A good many old officers have heard their seniors (the ones who 
“ went round the Horn in the ‘ Java’ frigate” when they used to carry 
“ Jaundresses” to sea),—have heard those veterans talk of the time when, 
as midshipmen, they lived on “ nineteen and one,”—that is, nineteen 
dollars a month and one ration. The ration was not then as much, 
even including the spirit ration, by about three dollars as it is now ; but 
it was enough for people to manage with. We were led to think of this 
by a remark in Baron Marbot’s memoirs, where he tells us that, about 
the year 1802, the pay of a junior lieutenant of cavalry in the French 
service was ninety-five francs a month, while his commutation for 
quarters was twelve francs. This was at the rate of about twenty-one 
dollars a month, and then he had to buy his horse. 

On the whole, they were better off than our midshipmen of the 
first quarter of this century, for the Frenchmen had plenty of plunder, 
at times, and they got horses in a way which was, to say the least, 
somewhat irregular. 


In a late number of the Journal of the Military Service Institution, 
Lieutenant Evans, of the Nineteenth United States Infantry, has an im- 
portant article upon “ Courts-Martial and Civilian Witnesses,” the text 
for the paper being the refusal of a civilian witness to testify before a 
court in the department of Texas ; whereupon the judge-advocate of the 
court submitted to the War Department the following question : “ What 
remedy has a court-martial in case a witness is brought before it and 
refuses positively to answer questions which the court decides are 
proper for him to answer?” The “witness” referred to was a 
civilian, and the opinion rendered in reply to the question was given 
on that assumption. In his communication, the judge-advocate of 
the court referred to the opinion of the judge-advocate-general of 
the army, given on page 69, Winthrop’s “ Digest,” and questioned its 
soundness. This opinion is as follows: ‘ Held, that a court-martial 
would not be authorized to punish, as for contempt, a civilian witness 
duly summoned and appearing before it, but when put on the stand, 
declining (without disorder) to testify.” The question as raised was re- 
ferred to the acting judge-advocate-general for his opinion, which was 
given under date of August 27, 1885. This opinion in substance re- 
iterated that given in the “ Digest,” page 69, referred to above. Asa 
result, the contumacious witness was discharged without having given 
his testimony as directed by the court-martial. 

After alluding to the nature of Section 1202, Revised Statutes, 
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which is remédial, the writer considers—First. What was the law before 
the section was enacted? Second. What was the evil against which the 
law, as it existed previous to the enactment of this statute, did not pro- 
vide? Third. What remedy did the law-making power provide to 
meet the evil which existed ? 

Courts-martial, being executive agencies and not a part of the judi- 
cial system of the country, have not the powers which inhere in courts 
of law. Courts-martial have no common-law powers, and we must, 
therefore, look to the statutes of Congress to determine what authority 
these courts may exercise. But the statutes conferring authority on 
courts-martial are not necessarily penal statutes, and should not be con- 
strued as such when the purposes for which they are enacted justify a 
more liberal construction. Prior to March, 1863, the old 76th (present 
86th) Article of War seemed the only law which gave to courts-martial 
any authority over civilian witnesses. Under this article the judge- 
advocate, as prosecutor for the United States, had an implied power to 
summon witnesses whose testimony he deemed desirable. Of course, 
military witnesses were compelled to attend and to give testimony, for 
there were modes of punishment for failure to do so; but the summons 
to a civilian witness might be disregarded by him, if he saw fit. 
Whether or not such a refusal to appear, or to testify after appearance, 
could be properly held to be “a disorder, riot, or disturbance” is a 
point on which there appears to be no authoritative decision. The 
enactment subsequently of Section 1202, Revised Statutes, would seem 
to deny that such power was conferred by the article or that its exist- 
ence was at least doubtful. The British courts-martial, from which our 
own were derived, have never exercised nor claimed such power. To 
sum up, therefore, it would seem that the power to compel a civilian 
witness to testify before a court-martial was not one of its inherent 
powers, was not given it in any article of war, nor was it given, either 
expressly or by implication, previous to the enactment of Section 1202, 
Revised Statutes, approved March 3, 1863. 

Our Civil War, with its immense scale, demonstrated the necessity 
of extending the jurisdiction of courts-martial over offenses which were 
usually only triable in criminal courts. Here it was seen that many 
offenders might go unpunished if the testimony of civilian witnesses 
could not be had, “and the efficiency of the army, upon which our 
national existence then depended, might become seriously impaired.” 
The remedy which the law-making power devised to meet the necessi- 
ties of the situation is found in Section 1202, Revised Statutes, enacted 
March 3, 1863. This section provides that “every judge-advocate of 
a general court-martial shall have the power to issue like process to 
compel a witness to appear and testify which courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion within the State, Territory, or district where such court may be 
ordered to sit, may lawfully issue.” 
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The writer goes on, in subsequent pages, to show that the statute is _. 
ineffective, and to give the reasons therefor, making a helpless condition 
of courts-martial when their mandates are defied by a contumacious 
civilian witness. We cannot give all the points, but advise any one 
who is interested to read the article for himself. 


The English Army and Navy Gazette says: “A correspondent 
writes: ‘A contemporary of yours says that the Chilian war will take 
rank in history, from its being the first of modern wars which has been 
decided by the navy. This dictum appears to me open to question. In 
the first place, surely it was the defeat on shore of the Balmacedists that 
settled matters ; secondly, how many wars are we to consider “ modern” ? 
So far as the navy’s part in it is concerned, this Chilian war is only on 
a par with the Russian war of 1854-55, the civil war in the United 
States, the war between Chili and Peru, the Franco-Chinese war, the 
Anglo-Egyptian war, and, I dare say, others that I cannot call to mind. 
In each of these instances one power, by its command of the sea, was 
enabled to choose its own time and its own place for decisive action. 
Moreover, by obliging the power without sea-command to watch sev- 
eral points at once, its military strength was weakened, and it was ren- 
dered unable to exercise its whole resources. In this sense certainly the 
war was decided by the navy, and it is well that it should be recog- 
nized.’ Our correspondent might have added that a defeat at the Ahua, 
or at Tel-el-Kébir, would have placed the British in a terrible position, 
from which their naval predominance could not have saved them. The 
civil war in the United States might have gone on for years but for 
Sherman’s ride through Georgia and Grant’s victories on land ; and if 
Baquedano had been defeated at Chorillos, the Chilian army would 
have had to surrender.” 

There is a good deal of force in an “if.” If the sky were to fall, 
we have been told that we should catch larks. 


General Boulanger, then the “coming man” in the French army, 
came to this country at the head of the military deputation which was 
present at the dedication of the monument which commemorates the 
centennial anniversary of the surrender at Yorktown. The siege and 
fight, as we see them now, in the light of so much greater events in 
that peninsula, were small affairs, in a military sense; but, as bearing 
upon great events, they were most important. It was the beginning 
ef the end of our Revolution. 

The surrender occurred on the 19th of October, 1781. It is an in- 
stance of how much space two generations may cover, when we state 
that a relative of the writer, who was a grown-up woman when York- 
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town surrendered to General Washington, has often told him, when he 
was a grown-up man, how the watchmen, in Philadelphia, on the night 
the news came, beat their staves upon the pavement, and added to their 
ery of “Past twelve o’clock”—“and Cornwallis is taken!” which 
turned the people out into the streets pretty quickly. 

But this is by the way. 

When “le bray’ général” was in Philadelphia, on the return from 
his visit to Yorktown, he was at the Continental Hotel, with his aide- 
de-camp, Captain Lichtenstein. When they went to bed, General 
Boulanger left his watch and money on the table of the parlor which 
separated his bedroom from that of his aide. Very early next morn- 
ing Boulanger was awakened by the noise of some one moving in his 
apartment, and sprang up, to find a well-known hotel thief, called 
“ Bald-headed Billy,” with the watch and money in his hands, The 
“brav’ général” seized his sword and detained the thief, while his aide 
rang the bell and summoned the people of the hotel. When they came 
they found Boulanger and his aide guarding “ Bald-headed Billy” with 
drawn swords, probably the first and last time that the malefactor had 
ever had “swords” presented to him. 

The scamp, whose real name was Connelly, said he had entered the 
room by mistake for his own; but, being recognized as an old offender, 
was promptly put on trial, and received a long sentence in the county 
prison before our French visitor left the city. 


As was natural, our Articles of War, and Regulations for the Land 
and Sea Service, partook, for at least two generations, of the letter and 
spirit of those of England.. Since then we have diverged, gradually, 
both in letter and practice. ‘There are some points which would be 
easily settled under certain governments, of an imperial stamp, which 
constantly crop out, and should be settled, once for all, if only to afford 
a precedent for badgered officials. In these pages, some months ago, 
we referred to the case of the English naval engineer, Mr. Hearson, and 
that of Lieutenant Brace Hall, R.N., where the authorities at the Eng- 
lish admiralty refused to accept a resignation of a commission, although 
neither of these gentlemen was under any charges, and each of them 
had good private reasons for resigning. 

Lieutenant Hall appealed to the law courts, and was beaten. Mr. 
Hearson won on a technical point, which really had not very much to 
do with the main question, otherwise he would have been beaten. 

Last autumn another case occurred on the China station, in the 
English ship “ Plover,” where a Lieutenant Brownrigg applied for per- 
mission to resign his commission, and, upon being refused, left his ship. 
It seems to be taken as a rule of action that the English admiralty has 
the right and the power to keep any one in their service “ unless he so 
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strongly desires to leave as to compel them to dismiss him,” as we have 
known boys to do at boarding-school in our younger days. 

The United Service Gazette remarked, in regard to the matter, that 
“the question has only become important since the recent increase in 
the number of ships made officers of certain grades scarce. Even nowa 
commander or a captain has no difficulty in obtaining his freedom, but 
the navy is in such straits for lieutenants and engineers that the admiralty 
only allow any of these to go with great reluctance.” 

This is all right, theoretically, that the government whose “salt” 
the officer has eaten should have a paramount claim upon his services. 
Many men make a convenience of the service they may enter, and, 
when they see a better thing, or have some grievance, kick away the 
ladder as if they had a perfectly indefeasible right to do so. They for- 
get the rights of the mother who suckled them. It is not of such per- 
sons that we would speak, but of the right of officers to resign, in time 
of peace, when they have already done fair service and have a really 
good reason. 

There should be some well-settled rule of action governing such 
eases. There is none, that we are aware of, in our service, and the 
decisions of officials who may be in power, from time to time, may be 
diametrically opposite. 

As far as the rights of the citizen go, the English are much more 
tenacious than we are, as the case of Mr. Hearson shows. It is quite 


probable that, in this country, his case would not have reached a civil 
tribunal, although it may be possible to so refer such a matter. 

Will not some officer, learned in the law and its practice, give a 
paper upon the subject ? 


The late General Henry A. Wise, of the Confederate army, must 
have been a thorn in the side of his superior officers, if only on account 
of the style and prolixity of his dispatches, on every possible occasion. 
In one of the late volumes of the “ Official Records” (vol. xxv., Part L., 
p. 144) is given his report of the reconnaissance made by the Union 
forces, in February, 1864, on Kiowah Island and the Stono River. He 
tells General Beauregard the history of the skirmishes in four and a 
half closely-printed octavo pages ; but, what most excites surprise, is the 
following : “ They [the enemy] had about one and a half miles the start 
of us, and I at once determined not to follow them, for the following 
reasons.” Then follow no less than twelve different reasons, some of them 
quite long, and involving processes of thought which must have taken 
some time. A sketch of the field is given, and the loss on his side (one 
killed and seventeen wounded), beside “Captain Humphrey’s horse 
killed and Major Jenkin’s horse wounded.” We wonder what Beau- 
regard, to whom the report was made, really thought about it? Many 
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a serious operation is described, in the same volume, in a tithe of the 
words, 

About the same time General Wise tackles Beauregard with a long 
official letter, suggesting extensive works and lines on the Stono to 
Wadmalaw Sound, etc., “about fifteen miles, say the whole distance 
thirty miles, with seven heavy batteries and a line of field-works not 
exceeding twelve miles.” Wise concludes thus: “I send this outline 
of outer lines for your glance before we meet, which I hope will be 
soon. I have not vexed you with the processes by which I have come 
to conclusions, nor with reasons for them. My object is to prepare 
your mind for them, when I can explain, map in hand.” 

Poor Beauregard! We wonder if Wise ever caught him, “ map in 
hand”? Seeing his written communications, we must shudder at the 
thought of the verbal ones. Perhaps he did not ever catch him, for 
Beauregard endorsed on the report, “ Respectfully referred to Colonel 
Harris, for his views,” and, somewhat later, Colonel Harris, chief 
engineer, reports (inter alia): “I have not yet examined the line across 
John’s Island, because, as b verbally informed General Wise at the 
time, it would be impracticable, if advisable, with the very limited 
amount of labor at our disposal, to undertake its construction.” 

General Wise was a specimen of the political generals who dabbled 
in war, on both sides, during our Rebellion. But the South found 
them out a great deal sooner than the North did. 


We see that some attention has lately been given by the English 
service papers to the question of confidential reports regarding the 
personal character and merits of officers, it being held that, under the 
existing regulations, such reports aid the gratification of private malice. 
The practice obtains in most services, we fancy, and with proper people 
at head-quarters and proper people to make the reports, they.are good 
things, as a thoroughly competent and just commanding officer is a 
better judge of the capabilities of his subordinate officers than any one 
else. In our naval service a general order was lately issued providing 
for these reports every six months, which seems to be also a good 
thing,—for people’s opinions of each other are apt to change in the 
course of service,—and a comparison or analysis of these more frequent 
reports would probably throw some light upon the character of the 
reporter as well as the reported. 

In the English service there seems to be now a provision that if 
an officer is badly reported upon, his commanding officer is bound to 
let him see such a report before transmission. “ But,” the English 
United Service says, “it is suggested that it is possible to damn with 
faint praise. If, for instance, following a glowing eulogium of Lieu- 
tenant Smith it be stated that Lieutenant Robinson does his best to 
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learn his work, or that he is intelligent and might, with diligence, be- 
come in time a good officer, it can hardly be expected that Lieutenant ~ 
Robinson will, on the strength of this report, be selected for special 
promotion. The authorities recognize this drawback to confidential 
reports.” 

As a matter of fact, any one who has served on retiring and examin- 
ing boards, of any sort, knows that the gravamen of a report varies 
according to the person who made it. Army and navy people, as a 
rule, know each other by reputation, if not personally, and can give 
full weight to the papers which come before them. It is only now 
and then that any wrong is done, and that is seldom willful wrong, but 
owing to misapprehension. This would be corrected by allowing the 
officer unfavorably reported upon to see that report and to forward his 
challenge of its correctness for file therewith. 

The writer has known of cases where a prejudiced report was like 
an overloaded gun and kicked back, to the great confusion and suffer- 
ing of tge one who fired it. One case, especially, would make 
“mighty interesting reading,” but it would be a breach of confidence 
to relate it. No doubt many others are within the knowledge of those 
who read these lines. 

A commanding officer who is about to report upon his subordinates 
has one of the most important duties in hand to which he could be 
called, and, like the new-dubbed knights of old, should prepare him- 
self for such duty by “ prayer and fasting.” 


Last summer one of the English service papers—the United Service 
Gazette, we believe it was—spoke of a report by the captain of her 
Majesty’s ship “ Latona,” during an experimental cruise in the Medi- 
terranean, in regard to the liability of persons on board fast cruisers to 
sea-sickness. It appears that the numbers liable to the affection in 
such vessels had been noticed for some time and reported upon before ; 
but on board the “ Latona” the proportion of officers and men pros- 
trated from that cause was something alarming, and old sailors who 
had not felt the sensation since boyhood were unable to leave their 
berths. 

The prevalence of the malady is ascribed by the English papers to 
the vibration caused by the great power of the engines, and as long as 
weak ships are built with engines in them so powerful that they shake 
like a reed in the wind, there seems no remedy. 

Sea-sickness is a curious affection in regard to its subjects. The 
writer knew a case of death from sea-sickness, and also knew an old 
East India captain, who never lost a spar for his owners and always 
made splendid passages, who never encountered rough weather without 
sea-sickness. 
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The poor we have always with us, and so we have the Arctic ex- 
plorers. Arctic exploration has now become a chronic affection. We 
know all we really need to know about the fauna and the flora of those 
parts, and all the ethnological information is at hand. We know that 
the seasons vary in'that region as well as elsewhere. We know how 
much cold a man can bear, and we have large numbers of observations 
of the “dip” and the “ aurora.” (In spite of this, the “ scientists”’— 
horrid word as it is, it seems to have come into use—know about as 
little about the phenomena of the aurora as they did in the year 1800.) 
Some people have had the scurvy up there, and some have not,—ac- 
cording to the sense of the people who had to take care of them. 
Then we know where the North Pole is,—or should be,—and exactly 
how the magnetic pole shifts its position. Is there any other real 
knowledge to be gained up there? We suppose the “scientists” think 
so, or they would not encourage further exploration. 

Many of the naval men who have been Arctic explorers had a 
motive, inasmuch as success showed ability, and, in some cases, insured 
promotion, or employment and consideration, which was equivalent to 
promotion. In an instance where army men completed a great work, 
and showed themselves to be the right kind of stuff, it is altogether 
likely that they would have escaped a horrible experience if they had 
had some sailors with them who could have put their boats to better 
use than in housing over a cramped stone hut. Now, another man 
has betaken himself to the north,—and, strange to say, his wife is one 
of the small party which is to winter in North Greenland, to be ready 
for exploration in the spring. 

A party of “scientists” from the Academy of Natural Sciences, at 
Philadelphia, accompanied the adventurers to the point where this last 
explorer, Mr. Peary, of the civil engineers of the navy, is to winter. 
The “scientists” returned in September, after many stirring experi- 
ences, and their leader is inclined to think that Mr. Peary will do very 
well, and will not suffer during the winter,—“ but,” continued the 
professor, “after Lieutenant Peary has completed his work of explora- 
tion, he ought not to be asked to make the boat trip to Upernavik. 
As he said, he would not ask for a relief party, but he will accept one; 
one will be organized, and there will be no difficulty in raising the 
amount, particularly after all that has been accomplished by this ex- 
pedition. The sum needed is not large, and it can be raised. He is 
perfectly safe until he returns to McCormick Bay from his trip.” 
Another of the returned “scientists” considered the state of Peary 
and his seven companions as exceedingly hazardous. ‘To make the 
situation plain, he was about six hundred miles north of Upernavik, 
which trading-vessels reach about once a year. His idea when we left 
him was to push several hundred miles northward, towards the Pole, 
and to get back to Upernavik again by August 1, 1892.” 
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It appears that Peary will rely upon his whale-boat to get him 
south through Melville Bay. “The boat weighs about eight hundred ° 
pounds; he will have a ton or so of freight to carry, and with only 
six men and his wife to manage, it is safe to say the party will never 
get back through Melville Bay. The lieutenant’s party is made up of 
good, hearty fellows, but they are men almost without exception who 
have never experienced Arctic life. They must all depend on Peary, 
and should anything happen to him, I don’t know what will become 
of them.” 

Far be it from us to belittle the efforts of any brave and enter- 
prising man; still less those of a countryman, and of one whose name 
is borne on the navy list; but one cannot help wondering why he de- 
clined to ask for a rescue party, and why he took his wife on such an 
excursion. We wish them safe back again, but they are not likely to 
see our shores again unless a rescue party encounters the pack in Mel- 
ville Bay, to look for them. Fortunately, volunteers for such duty 
can be had by simply asking for them, as we know from the experi- 
ence of former expeditions; but, in such expeditions, is the game 


worth the candle ? 
E. SHIPPEN. 
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Readers of the ‘‘United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


Some Famous Pirates. 
(From the National Review.) 


STROLLING through the Naval Exhibi- 
tion recently, I found myself wondering 
what sort of persons the pirates were,— 
pirates of whom there are relics in the 
show at Chelsea who seemed always to 
be burying treasure, like the uncommer- 
cial man in the parable, for other people 
to use. The black shelves of the London 
Library yielded up some curious octavos 
on the subject, which, if he have never 
chanced upon them, I venture to suggest 
for the perusal of Mr. Clark Russell, when 
he is next in want of a rousing plot. 

Certainly there is something fabulous 
about the history of the pirates. This, 
perhaps, is not to be wondered at when 
one remembers that an air of fable sur- 
rounded the pirates themselves. Avery 
and Thatch, Roberts, Low, and Kidd, 
were names at which craven mariners 
grew pale and the boldest a shade less 
braggart. All persons who had sailed 
the seas where they kept their sleepless 
watch contributed something to the 
dreadful fame of the buccaneers. No 
history failed of credence that had for 
subject the bravery, the cruelty, or the 
splendor of a pirate chief whose name 
had figured in royal proclamations, or 
whose exploits—real and imaginary— 
had been “composed into a play.” 
Avery, for example, was given out as 
married to the daughter of the Great 
Mogul, and in a fair way to start a king- 
dom of his own ; and this imposing fiction 
was still in circulation when Avery, long 


retired from the seas, was starving at 
Bideford, and importuning ‘some mer- 
chants of Bristol’’ for the proceeds of 
certain ‘‘diamonds and vessels of gold’’ 
(plundered from a vessel of the Great 
Mogul himself) which he had delivered 
into their keeping. The great beard of 
Thatch, ‘‘ which, like a frightful meteor, 
covered his whole face”’ (and from which 
was derived its owner’s cognomen, 
‘¢ Blackbeard’’), seems to have caused 
more terror on the high seas than ever 
Bluebeard’s did in the nursery, and is in 


‘fact described as having “ frightened 


America more than any Comet that has 
appear’d there a long Time.”’ 

Then there were, at various periods, 
single acts of notable pirates that loomed 
large in men’s imagination, and the at- 
testation of which lent a kind of sanction 
and credibility to tales of similar deeds on 
the part of other pirates. Pierre Le 
Grand took prisoner a Spanish vice- 
admiral. Lolonois captured Gibraltar. 
Morgan made himself master of Panama. 
Roberts, with the skull and cross-bones 
flaunting at his mizzen, swaggered into 
a harbor where twenty vessels lay at 
anchor, and the crews of all the twenty 
scuttled before him. When these things 
were known of four individual pirates, 
what Jack-o’-Lantern tale of any of the 
tribe was worth denying? 

It was the same as to prodigies of valor. 
Thatch died in action with a man-of-war, 
pistol in one hand and cutlass in the 
other; but not until he bad received 
sixteen wounds by shot and steel. So, 
again, as to deeds of horrible cruelty, 
Lolonois had slit the breast of a Spanish 
prisoner, plucked the heart out, and 
gnawed it. Low had lopped off the ears 
of an English merchant skipper, and 
made him eat them ‘ with pepper and 
salt.’? When facts like those were at- 
tested, there was plenty of room for fable. 
But, fable or no fable, the terror of the 
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ocean was a very real one in those days. 
In the lone mid-seas no beacon was com- 


. ° t 
moner than the flaming pile of some 


vessel which the pirates, after gutting it, 
had fired; and when a pirate schooner 
sailed without a tag of corpses at her 
stern, it was not unsafe to assume that 
there were sharks in that latitude. 
Briefly, the pirates had laid by the 
heels the maritime trade of the world. 
So great was the terror they inspired on 
all the trade-routes of the, ocean, that the 
merchantmen would often sail hundreds 
of leagues out of their course to avoid 
them, and the panic that arose among 


an entire crew when overhauled by a | 


pirate is at this day scarcely conceivable. 

Imagine a huge merchantman, well 
armed and fully manned, brought to an 
anchor by a rakish little vessel with the 
black flag at her mast, manned by a mere 


handful of desperadoes; the trading- | 


vessel striking her colors without so much 
as firing a shot, her crew flinging their 
arms upon the deck and crying for 
mercy ; while the captain of the pirates, 
his silken sash stuck full of pistols, 


stalked over the side and ordered up the | 


treasure; his crew meantime (if inclined 
for sport) devising “something humor- 
ous”’ in torture for the prisoners. A very 
curious half-page of history ! 

It is to be remembered, moreover, that 
in point of mere numbers the notable 
pirates of any particular period were 
seldom worth reckoning with. A single 
ship, with the Jolly Roger for ensign, 
might range an ocean, and individual 
pirates who had once made good their 
record of blood could bid ‘‘ Stand and de- 
liver!’’ to all voyagers on all waters; 


their fame was blown through every sea. | 


Roberts alone took four hundred sail 
before he was destroyed. 

One asks, in wonder, Were not the seas 
policed in those days? Yes; in time of 
peace there were seldom fewer than a 
men-of-war stationed off the 
Amerjcan plantations, whose com- 
manders must have known well the 
routes most commonly taken by the 
pirates, since they were the routes which 
trade and commerce sailed. One must 
conclude that the pirates were more dili- 
gent in their affairs than the police. 

It would be a far cry back to the be- 


dozen 
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ginnings of piracy; but we may just 
note how great and gallant a business it 
had become at the period of the civil 
wars of Rome, when the ocean-robbers 
had a full thousand sail, and ranged the 
seas, and ravaged the ccasts in vessels 
brave with gilding, and sails of purple, 
and oars tipped with silver. These classi- 
cal buccaneers, moreover, appear to have 
been entirely worthy of their calling. 
They had that cultivated taste for atroc- 
ities which by and by became the badge 
of all their tribe; and I believe they are 
to be credited with the invention of 
plank-walking. 

To return to the moderns. It is to be 
observed that buccaneering as a business 
was confined to the piping times of peace. 
It would be more nearly exact to say that 
the pirate’s calling became a compara- 
tively respectable and quite legitimate 
one in time of war. The Jolly Roger 
was stowed away, the king’s colors re- 
placed it, and your pirate dubbed him- 
self a privateersman. It was only neces- 
sary to obtain his Majesty’s commission. 
This was easily done; for when war was 
declared ‘‘ any vessels might get permis- 
sion to attack, plunder, and destroy all 
ships and vessels belonging to the prince 
or country they were at war with.”’ 

Some of the most distinguished and 
successful pirates had been commanders 
of privateers, or had served aboard them. 
Kidd makes his earliest appearance in 
history as a privateer’s captain, in which 
capacity he was sent with a king’s com- 
mission to cruise against the pirates in 
the West Indies. England had com- 
mand of a sloop in the same region. 
Roberts was second mate in the sloop 
‘¢ Princess’? when Davis seized her, and 
Davis himself had been chief mate of 
another sloop. Avery began his career 
as chief mate of a merchantman, and 
White had served both in the merchant 
service and in the navy. 

But it was the privateering system in 
vogue during the wars at the end of the 
seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century which, more perhaps 
than any other cause, encouraged the 
growth of piracy. ‘‘ Privateers in time 
of war,’’ says Johnson, in his “‘ History 
of the Pyrates,’’ ‘‘ were a nursery fur 
pyrates against a peace.” 
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What should this horde of chartered 
plunderers do when there was no war to 
lend color of legality to their plundering ? 
‘« Having no further business,” adds their 
historian, ‘‘in the Way of Life they have 
been used to, they too readily engage in 
Acts of Pyracy, which being but the 
same Practice without Commission, they 
make very little distinction betwixt the 
Lawfulness of one and the Unlawfulness 
of the other.” 

Next may be noted, as another con- 
tributing cause, the vast numbers of sea- 
men discharged and cast adrift at the 
conclusion of a war, who went struggling 
and begging all over the country, govern- 
ment offering no provision for them other 
than the stocks. When a new man-of- 
war was put in commission three times 
her complement of men offered them- 
selves; it was like the struggle of fifty- 
pound clerks for a vacant stool in a city 
counting-house, or of impecunious peers 
for a sinecure in the royal household. 

And now, what constituted a pirate, 
according to law, and what precise acts 
were they that piracy consisted in ? 

A pirate, in terms of statute law, was 
& common enemy, with whom neither 
faith nor oath was to be kept. 

If letters of marque were granted to a 
merchant, and he furnished out a ship 
with a captain and mariners, and they, 
instead of taking the goods or ships of 
that nation against whom their commis- 
sion was awarded, took the ships and 
goods of a friend,—this was piracy. 

If a ship were assaulted and taken by 
the pirates, for redemption of which the 
master became a slave to the captors, by 
the law maritime the ship and lading 
were tacitly obliged for his redemption 
by a general contribution; ‘but if it 
happened through his own folly, then no 
contribution was to be made.” 

If a pirate attacked a ship, and the 
master for his redemption gave his oath 
to pay a sum of money,-it was piracy by 
the law maritime, though no money were 
taken. 

There were distinctions between piracy 
and felony. Thus, if an English pirate 
entered an English port and plundered 
a ship at anchor there,—this was not 
piracy, but robbery at common law, be- 
cause not done super altum mare. 
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Pirates taken in the act of piracy might 
»be strung up at the main yard by their 
captors, ‘‘ without any solemnity of con- 
demnation ;”? and a general pardon of 
felonies did not extend to piracy. 

It sometimes happened that masters 
of ships, “‘and other honest mariners,”’ 
were reduced to an act of piracy by 
scarcity of provisions, or by being driven 
on an inhospitable shore; but such in- 
stances are not common in piratical his- 
tory, and, with the best desire in the 
world to give the devil his due, one is 
compelled to the conclusion that most 
pirates became pirates by choice. 

There was one, however, whose motive 
for ‘‘ going upon the account”’ has never 
been less than a puzzle to the historian 
of piracy. A certain Stede Bonnet, a 
retired major, living in Barbadoes, of 
good repute, and advanced in years, took 
it into his head to turn buccaneer. An 
analogous case would be that of some 


elderly ex-merchant of Mincing Lane, 


comfortably retired at Clapham, who 
should devote his evenings to cracking 
cribs in the suburbs. Why the major 
did it nobody has ever known; he was 
never quite sure himself; but there is a 
whole sheaf of reasons why he should 
not have done it. He had a sufficiency 
of means; he was well educated for a 
Barbadoes major; and, what is more to 
the point than anything else, he was as 
little familiar with the sea as Pythago- 
ras with the theory of billiards. Fur- 
ther, his biographer, who sits aghast at 
the major’s undertaking, observes that 
he was naturally a man of peace, and 
possessed of ‘‘ a seeming sense of virtue 
and religion, insomuch that any one 
would have thought him proof against 
such an abominable practice.’ 
Nevertheless, Major Bonnet suddenly 
fitted out a sloop with ten guns and 
seventy men, dubbed hér the “‘ Revenge,”’ 


| and stole out from Barbadoes one night 


as the clock struck twelve. He had a 
sad time of it. His men, finding him 
out, ‘began to show a Disrespect, even 
to a Contempt, of all he said or did;” 
and ended by turning him out of the 
command, which, by the way, was a 
sort of piracy upon Bonnet. Blackbeard 
Thatch was voted captain in his stead, 
and the major continued aboard the 
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‘* Revenge’’ as a common seaman, until 
Thatch, having seized two or three ves-, 
sels, entered one of them himself, when 
Bonnet regained the command of his 
own sloop. ; 

Profiting by a royal proclamation, he 
obtained a certificate of pardon; but we 
find him afloat again presently, half pri- 
vateersman, half pirate. Then he is full 
pirate once more, and quite a bold sea- 
dog this time; taking one vessel after 
another, and threatening the governor 
of Carolina that if men-of-war were sent 
against him he would burn and destroy 
all ships going into or coming out of 
South Carolina. But a man-of-war was 
sent, and duly returned; and with her 
came Bonnet, a prisoner. He made his 
escape from jail, was recaptured, tried, 
sentenced, and hanged with a round 
score of his crew to keep him company. 


His friends pronounced him mad; but | 


Lord Chief Justice Trot, who tried him, 
seems to have attributed his downfall to 
‘« too great regard for the Polite Liter- 
ature and the Vain Philosophers of the 
time.”” Thus, as a sadly punning com- 
mentator observes, was Bonnet bonneted. 

A much more accomplished captain of 
pirates was Edward Thatch, ycleped 
Blackbeard,—Thatch of ‘‘the remarka- 
bly black ugly beard,’ who was ‘‘a most 
hardened villain, bold and daring to the 
last degree ;’”? Thatch who ‘ would not 
Stick at the perpetrating the most abom- 
inable Wickedness imaginable ;’’ Thatch 
who generally “married a young creat- 
ure”’ before setting out on a voyage, and 
had some fourteen wives in all; Thatch, 
in a word, who “had not only the chief 
Rule, but the greatest Sway over his 
men of any Pyrate Captain yet known.” 

Truth to say, it needed a man of blood 
and iron to rule a pirate crew. Woe to 
the captain who showed himself weak or 
a coward! All pirate captains held their 
authority directly from their crews, and 
might be deposed by a vote of the major- 
ity. No captain was safe in his com- 
mand who was not known for the strong- 
est hand in the vessel; and with some of 
them it was a deliberate practice to mal- 
treat their men, that there might be no 
doubt as to who was master. Thatch 
used to invite a couple of his crew to 
drink with him in his cabin; and while 
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the bowl was passing, he would cock a 
pair of pistols under the table, blow out 
the candle, and fire. <A pilot who came 
out of this game with a shattered knee 
asked the meaning of it. ‘‘D—n you!” 
returned Thatch, “if I didn’t kill one 
of you now and then you’d forget who 
Iam!” 

Thatch, however, was a commander of 
quite exceptional parts. If Bonnet had 
attempted to discipline his men in this 
fashion, he would probably have been 
shot through the head,—a fate that 
chanced to more than one buccaneer 
whose crew considered him smarter than 
was necessary with his pistols or his fists. 

It is clear, from the pages of Johnson 
and others, that the authority of most 
pirate skippers was little better than 
nominal. Those who kept the quarter- 
deck did so by sheer force of hand or of 
head, or of both. Other qualities apart, 
it was well that the captain should be 
able to hit harder, swear harder, and 
drink harder than any of his men. 
Roberts was a sober man; but he, like 
Thatch, had a grip upon his crew that 
In general, 
sobriety was regarded as a more than 
venial sin. There is record of the trial 
of a pirate by his mates, whose chief 
fault was that he would not get drunk. 
The court-martial, sitting around a rum- 
cask, with pipes and punch for pen and 
paper, found him guilty, and it would 
have gone hard with him had not one 
of the judges declared with a magnifi- 
cent oath that he would shoot the man 
who attempted to hang the prisoner. 

In all matters that went by election 
the captain had a double vote; and his 
word was more or less authoritative in 
decisions as to the direction the vessels 
should sail in, as to proposals for attack- 
ing, and so forth. But he must show 
himself enterprising and plucky, or his 
power was gone. Vane was put out of 
his command for declining to tackle, at 
the bidding of his crew, a merchantman 
that seemed disposed to show her teeth. 

A good navigator, if an otherwise 
capable chief, was always in favor with 
his men, for the want of skill in naviga- 
tion brought about a hundred mishaps 
in pirating. An unskilled navigator 
might sail for thousands of leagues and 
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find no prey; worse still, he might sail 
himself out of provisions, and have to 
face a starving crew with no shore in 
sight. 

A strong captain exerted a certain 
authority in regard to the treatment of 
prisoners. Davis was for giving quarter 
whenever it was asked, and Roberts 
boasted that he never forced a prisoner 
to turn pirate. Bloody men, like Lolo- 
nois and Low, whetted their appetites 
with torture, and appeased them with 
wholesale murder. There was a rack 
in the hold, perhaps; and the captain’s 
locker might contain a thumbscrew or 
two. You might strip your prisoners 
and whip them naked up and down the 
deck, lash them to the catshead and 
drub them with cutlasses, or dismember 
them at leisure with a hatchet. If there 
were sharks around, you could drop your 
hands overboard, man by man, and watch 
for bites. It was policy now and again 
to give the crew a little diversion of this 
sort. 

Yet, upon reflection, what measure of 
mercy was to be expected from men to 
whom none was ever extended? Pirates 
who let their prisoners go free (after 
easing them of whatever they had nego- 
tiable) were really magnanimous in their 
behavior; since they were quite aware 
that the liberated crew would lay infor- 
mation against them with the first man- 
of-war they passed, or with the authori- 
ties of the first port they entered. And 
when the pirates were taken they were 
lumped to the gallows in batches ; strung 
up in fifties like figs; and justice would 
hurry to the halter a pirate whose raw 
wounds gaped, lest he should die in his 
own way on the prison straws. “ By 
G—! you’d do as much for me if you 
had the chance,’’ exclaimed Low, while 
hitching the hemp on the throat of one 
of his victims. 

The customs and regulations most 
commonly observed on board a bucca- 
neer were worth noting. 

Every pirate captain doubtless had his 
own set of rules; but there were certain 
traditional articles that seem to have 
been generally adopted. The captajn 
had the state cabin, a double vote in 
elections, a double share of booty. On 
some vessels it was the captain who de- 
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cided what direction to sail in; but this 
and all other matters of moment were 
oftener settled by a vote of the company, 
the captain’s vote counting fortwo. The 
officers had a share and a half, or a share 
and a quarter, of all plunder, and the 
sailors one share each. 

Booty was divided with scrupulous 
care, and marooning was the penalty of 
attempting to defraud the general com- 
pany, if only to the amount of a gold 
piece ora dollar. Every man had a full 
vote in every affair of importance. Arms 
were always to be clean and fit for ser- 
vice, and desertion of the ship er quar- 
ters in battle was punished with death. 
On Roberts’s ship, a man who was crip- 
pled in battle received eight hundred 
dollars out of the common stock, and 
a proportionate sum was awarded for 
lesser hurts. Lowther allowed one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds for the loss of 
a limb; and other captains instituted 
a sort of tariff of wounds, which ex- 
tended to ears, fingers, and toes. In 
chase or a battle, the captain’s power 
was absolute, and he might shoot or cut 
down any who denied his command. 
Dicing and drinking were forbidden by 
special article in some vessels ; but regu- 
lations under those heads would seem in 
general to have received greater honor 
in the breach than in the observance. 
He who first spied a sail, if she proved a 
prize, was entitled to the best pair of 
pistols on board her, over and above his 
dividend. Those pistols were greatly 
coveted, and a pair would sell for as 
much as thirty pounds from one pirate 
toanother. In their own commonwealth 
the pirates are reported to have been se- 
vere upon the point of honor, and among 
Roberts’s crew it was the practice to slit 
the ears or nose of any sailor found 
guilty of robbing his fellow. It was 
Roberts, again, who made the rule for- 
bidding quarrels on board ship: ‘“ No 
striking one another on Board, but every 
Man’s Quarrel to be ended on Shore at 
Sword and Pistol.” 

It is a curious tale. One pieces it to- 
gether from the pages of a few forgotten 
volumes that are scarcely now to be pro- 
cured ; and it is only through the book- 
worm’s study of mouldy print that an 
actual glimpse may be had to-day of the 
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features of those vagrom outlaws of the 
ocean who held the maritime world in 
fee. The terrors of piracy have vanished, 
and the pseudo-romance of it vanishes 
too, as the reality is uncovered. Such 
feeble interest as now attaches to what 
was once the formidable fame of the 
pirates is not even esthetic; it is merely 
comic. No imaginative essayist discusses 
piracy as a fine art; but Paul Jones is 
resurrected as the hero of a musical bur- 
lesque. Poor Paul! and he is almost 
the only one of the whole buccaneering 
race whose story discovers a trace of the 
legendary gallantry of piracy. Paul, 
whose father had been head gardener 
to Lord Selkirk, plundered the Selkirk 
mansion of its plate, which he subse- 
quently returned in a parcel to Lady 
Selkirk, with a letter of polite apology. 
It is the only notable example of its 
kind that I recall. For, indeed, what 
chiefly grieves the modern student of 
piracy is the difficulty (approaching im- 
possibility) of identifying the dashing, 
magnanimous freebooter of ocean ro- 
mance in the dirty and murderous skip- 
per of the pirate-schooner of old reality. 
Do but sniff at the pages of Johnson, or 
of the several authors of the ‘ Bucca- 
neers of America,’’ and you cannot but 
feel that you have finally laid the ghost 
of the hero-pirate of story and libretto. 
He no longer exists for you. He never 
existed at all. : 

To understand the pirate’s calling as 
it actually was is to understand how 
foolishly impossible is the halo of. ro- 
mance with which some very delightful 
writers (the author of ‘‘The Pilot’’ is 
one of them) have striven to surround 
it. The task is not to be accomplished. 
The halo of romance is to the head of 
the pirate what Cinderella’s slipper was 
to the feet of her sisters, or Mambrino’s 
helmet to the skull of Sancho. 

No; piracy rejects, upon the peremp- 
tory mandate of historical fact, all patent 
of nobility. The pirate is no more to be 
ennobled than the footpad. His differ- 
entiation from the commonest ’longshore 
thief is merely that his emprise was on 
a bigger and more imposing scale, and 
his chances of profit enormously greater. 
The garb of hero is a giant’s robe to him. 
That certain moral element which is not 
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to be disengaged from sincere heroism is 
lacking in all that is most distinguished 
and most brilliant in the annals of piracy. 
The pirate was necessarily a scoundrel, 
and necessarily also a cruel and bloody 
one. As Johnson is careful to point out, 
the sea-robbers who won the greatest re- 
pute, who inspired the greatest confidence 
in their crews, the greatest terror among 
their foes, were those who hourly proved 
themselves as ready for crime as for dan- 
ger. Blackbeard’s authority owed more 
to his daily villainies than to the rooted 
belief of his followers that he was in 
league with and protected by the devil 
himself. As for the risks of his adven- 
tures. The business-like pirate calcu- 
lated those as a jobber on ’Change esti- 
mates the chances of the market. He 
knew that he might sail for weeks and 
never take a prize; and that, per contra, 
a favorable wind might waft him a for- 
tune in a shipful of gold-dust or dia- 
monds. England took three hundred 
thousand pounds out of a single vessel. 
He might be wrecked, he knew, or he 
might be chased ashore among savages. 
If the savages did not broil him, they 
would probably crown him king. 

But the pick and pluckiest of the 
pirates died an inglorious death. The 
wheel of fortune, which seemed always 
to be carrying them upward, sooner or 
later bore them under. There came an 
inevitable day when the man-of-war had 
the best of it, and the black flag had to 
strike to the colors of the king. Not 
one noted pirate in a hundred died be- 
twixt the sheets. The shadow of the 
gallows went before him, and his last 
port was Execution Dock. 

TicHE Hopkins. 


At the Opening of our Civil War. 


A GREAT name was at the head of our 
army, with all his faculties weakened by 
the infirmities of age, and we were com- 
pelled to grope in the dark day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
and even year after year until chieftains 
could be created to lead our armies to 
final victories. It must be remembered 
also that public sentiment had at that 
time no conception of the cruel sacrifices 
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of war. The fall of a single soldier, 
Colonel Ellsworth, at Alexandria, cast a 
profound gloom over the entire country, 
and the loss of comparatively few men 
at Big Bethel and Ball’s Bluff convulsed 
the people from Maine to California. 
No one dreamed of the sacrifice of life 
that a desperate war mustinvolve, Ire- 
member meeting General Burnside, Gen- 
eral Heintzelman, and one or two other 
officers of the Army of the Potomac at 
Willard’s Hotel in December, 1861. The 
weather had been unusually favorable, 
the roads were in excellent condition, 
and there was general impatience at 
McClellan’s tardiness in moving against 
Manassas and Richmond. I naturally 
shared the impatience that was next to 
universal, and I inquired of General 
Burnside why it was that the army did 
not move. He answered that it would 
not be a difficult task for McClellan’s 
army to capture Manassas, march upon 
Richmond, and enter the Confederate 
capital; but he added, with emphasis, 
that he regarded as conclusive that “it 
would cost ten thousand men to do it.” 
I was appalled to silence when compelled 
to consider so great a sacrifice for the 
possession of the insurgents’ capital. 
Ten times ten thousand men, and even 
more, fell in the battles between the Po- 
tomac and Richmond before the stars 
and bars fell from the Richmond State- 
House, but in the fall of 1861 the propo- 
sition to sacrifice ten thousand lives to 
possess the Confederate capital would 
have been regarded by all as too appall- 
ing to contemplate. Indeed, we were 
not only utterly unprepared for war, 
but we were utterly unprepared for its sac- 
rifices and its bereavements; and Presi- 
dent Lincoln was compelled to meet this 
great crisis, and patiently await the full- 
ness of time to obtain chieftains and 
armies, and to school the people to the 
crimson story necessary to tell of the 
safety of the Republic. 
A. K. McC.ure. 


TimE was when we looked to London 
publishers and English artists for dainty 
Christmas cards and illustrated calen- 
dars. That time has long since passed. 
Now, L. Prang & Co., of Boston, lead 
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in their chosen field of art-work. This 
year they issue a great variety of books, 
calendars, and cards that, in design and 
execution, easily surpass all that have 
gone before. Nothing could be more 
beautiful than Mr. Beal’s “ Picturesque 
Cambridge,’ and the same artist’s 
‘Views about Cape Ann.” Mrs. Hunt- 
ington’s “ Bonnets and Hats” is worthy 
a place in the Prang collection. 

Messrs. Prang & Co. will send their 
catalogue to any of our readers who 
write them requesting it. 


“ Lirg”’ is a wonderful paper! This 
year’s collection of ‘‘Good Things from 
Life’’ shows no falling off in merit from 
its brilliant predecessors. Wit and win- 
someness go hand in hand, and brighten 
every page. The F. A. Stokes Company, 
New York, are the publishers. 


‘Drawn BLANK,” by Mrs. Jocelyn, 
is the latest issue in Lippincott’s Library 
of Select Novels. This is one of the 
best stories of the year. 


(From Keystone (Pa.) Gazette.) 


Just previous to his departure for 
Europe, last spring, Hon. William F. 
Cody (Buffalo Bill) wrote a letter from 
his home at North Platte, Nebraska, to 
his old friend, Mr. Edward L. Keyes, of 


Blue Ridge Summit. The paper used 
by Bill on this occasion was illuminated 
with a huge monogram formed of the 
letters N. P. C., signifying North Platte 
Club. The same mail brought Mr. Keyes 
a letter from his old friend and former 
companion, Captain Jack Crawford, the 
poet scout, who is pleasantly remembered 
by many citizens of Waynesboro’ and 
Chambersburg. Jack had recently met 
with severe injuries sustained in a rail- 
road accident, the particulars of which 
he detailed in his letter. The following 
characteristic reply was sent to him by 
Mr. Keyes: 


Dear Jack: I’ve a line from Bill Cody ; 
it was dated last week at his home; 
The brand that’s stamped onto the paper 

kind o’ starts my old thinker to roam ; 
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The letters are-lassoed together in a thing 
that is called monogram, 

And, Jack, when I saveyed its meaning, 
my palate broke loose in a “damn!” 
The thing is a sign that betokens old 
North Platte now boasts of a club, 
And here, as Bill Shakespeare expressed 

it, is where we encounter the rub. 

To think of North Platte with a club- 
house and theatre and bank and the 
rest 

Seems ’culiar like unto a. fellow who 
knowed it, as ’twere, at the breast; 

Who knowed it way back in the sixties 
before the U. P. ties were laid, 

When faro the national game was, and 
judge, squire, and parson all played; 
When blacktail came in to get water and 
the cajions with buffalo were filled, 
And ‘Valley Tan” ranked as the 
smoothest that up to the time had been 

’stilled ; 

When Pawnee and Sioux had their 
knock-outs so near to the ranch, we 
could see 

The hair fly, and hear Frank North war- 
ble, ‘I’m backing my soldier Paw- 
nee |’ 

Remember them dances at Red Ike’s ? 
we shot out the knots in the floor, 

And hung up an old Mormon blanket to 
give kind o’ tone to the door. 

Jack Malley, as full as a barrel, the old 
hurdy-gurdy would dust, 

And the Negs girls would polk like 
stray yearlings alone on the range in a 
gust. ; 

Bill Hickok and wall-eyed Rebecca would 
shazzay around like a steer, 

And Talbot would prance up from Kear- 
ney to try some young fellow to 
‘¢ queer.”’ 

Remember the tales he would tell us 
when he was a Second dragoon, 

How Charlie May once crossed the Pecos 
in Harney’s old copper spittoon ? 

I can see him now swinging his partner. 
B’gosh! we could hear the pair whiz, 

As he turned on his Mexican rowels and 
Lizer got warmed up to biz. 

Then ‘Shorty’? would lope up from 
Lodge Pole and yell for Calamity Jane 

To set up the poison, and start him on 
the trail of the right and left chain. 

Great days! great old times in that shanty 
with women and licker and cards! 

Vot. VI. N. S.—No. 6. 
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Now a church marks the spot, and I 
reckon we'd meet with more parsons 
than pards. 

They say that Bill lives in a tepee all 
silver and gold, like a king, 

And often gets letters from Vicky and 
Wales and the rest of the ring ; 

And that when he was over the water he 
swelled it with princes and dukes, 

And once showed the Markis of Keens- 
berry the right way to put up his 
flukes ; 

But I’m betting my bronco he’d rather 
be in his old buckskins again, 

A-knocking the Sioux and the bison to 
sleep on the Laramie plain. 

I heard that a tender-foot railroad tried 
to freeze my pard out on a bluff, 

But they found that the old Poet Trailer 
was made of too durable stuff. 

Now, Jack, make them come tothe centre 
and give them a game stiff and hot, 
And when they hand over the shekels, 

claim them won on a railroad jack-pot. 

But you’re tired, my dear fellow, of read- 
ing old-time recollections like these, 

So I’ll halt. But believe me, as ever, 
your friend and admirer, Ned Keyes. 


A Northern Sailor. 


(From The Academy.) 


I shall slip my cable, Polly, ’ 
Some night when the sun sinks low, 
When the tide is moaning, moaning, 
Just between the ebb and the flow. 


How can they rest at night, Polly, 

Far away from the sound of the sea? 
I could not die in my bed, dear, 

If the waves they called not me. 


They never have called in vain, Polly. 
I gave to the great North Sea 

The best of all I had, child: 
It has taken my heart from me. 


I have never been able to rest, dear, 
Nor safely bide at home, 

For the sea was calling, calling, 
And I must breast the foam. 


And once when I came back, Polly, 
They told me my wife was dead ; 
Her eyes were as blue as the sea, child 

That spring-time that we wed. 
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Ah, Polly, I loved her dearly, 
But she hated the wild North Sea; 
She saw not its glorious beauty, 
Strong, cruel, but oh, how free! 


I have sometimes wondered, Polly, 
If it heard the words she said, 

When I told her I could not leave it 
Till the day that I was dead. 


‘¢ You should not have married a wife, 
then, 
You can love naught else save the sea ; 
You had better stay with it forever, 
You never have cared for me.’ 


Was it in anger, Polly, 
That it rose so high one day 
And drowned both my little lads, dear, 
That were playing down there in the 
bay? 


It was hard, hard on me, Polly, 
To tell their mother the sea 
Had taken them from us forever. 
She turned her face from me 


And answered, ‘‘ The sea has heard me, 
Because of the words that I said. 

It has taken my children from me; 
Go ! leave me to mourn my dead.’’ 


I left her alone with her sorrow, 
And I sought the storm-beat shore 

Where my boys had played so often, 
Where they should play no more. 


And I told the North Sea, Polly ; 
That smiled so fair and blue, 

I must always love her forever, 
That in spite of all I was true. 


And so it has ever been, Polly; 
I have always given the sea 
The best that I had to give, dear, 
For it stole my soul from me. 


And I know that I could not rest, dear, 
In my grave if away from the sea; 

I shail still hear it calling, calling, 
No matter how deep I be. 


Ah, well! I shall slip my cable 
Some night ’twixt the ebb and the 
flow ; 
I shall hear the great sea calling, 
And I shall arise and go. 
FLORENCE PEACOCK. 
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The Man with the Long Face. 

THE man with the long face is a sad anomaly 
in this world of ours. He has no right here 
where all should be sunshine and joy. Never- 
theless, we see him at all times, in all places. 
What a pity it is that he does not know there 
is a remedy for the sour stomach that makes 
his countenance solong! Beecham’s Pills will 
cure his ailment. To be had of your druggist 
or by sending 25 cents to B. F. Allen Co., 
General Agents, 365 and 367 Canal St., New 


York. 


UNQUESTIONABLY the most valuable prop- 
erty of existence is health, and everything 
conducive to a perfect state of health is of 
interest to the public. In this connection 
one of the most interesting of the exhibits at 
the American Institute Fair in New York 
this year is that of Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa and Chocolate preparations. 
Their method of manufacture, unlike the 
Dutch process, does not admit the use of any 
chemicals, dyes, or alkalies, and therefore pro- 
duces not only an absolutely pure, but an 
absolutely healthful, drink. The exhibit in 
itself is a work of art : the booth in white 
and gold, with old gold silken hangings, the 
young lady attendants, attired in pale blue 
satin gowns, old gold basques, pink lace caps, 


and white aprons (the exact costume of Lio- 


tard’s celebrated painting “La Belle Choco- 
latiére,” adopted by W. Baker & Co. as their 


trade-mark), and the tasteful array of the 
goods forms the most striking and attractive 
exhibit in the whole fair, and one that will 
well repay every visitor’s attention. As an 
American institution fighting the fight of 
health against adulterated products, Walter 


Baker & Co. deserve the support of every 


| consumer of cocoa and chocolate in this 


country. 





MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Companions of the Loyal Legion are 
invited to contribute to this department. 
News of the Commanderies is always 
welcome, but suggestions likely to inure to 
the benefit of the whole organization are of 
higher value, and therefore particularly 
desired. The pages of the Loyal Legion 
Department of the ‘* United Service’’ are 
always at the service of members of the 
Order desiring to discuss matters of general 
interest to their comrades of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion. 


Art the seventh annual meeting of the 
Commandery-in-Chief, held October 14, 
1891, in accordance with the Constitu- 
tion (1889), the Companions named were 
elected : 


Commander-in-Chief.—Rutherford B. 
Hayes, Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 

Senior Vice - Commander -in- Chief.— 
John J. Almy, Rear-Admiral. 

Junior Vice - Commander - in - Chief.— 
Nelson Cole, Col. 

Recorder-in-Chief.—John P. Nichol- 
son, Bvt. Lt.-Col. 

Registrar-in-Chief.—Albert Ordway, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 

Treasurer - in - Chief.— Charles A. 
Carleton, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 

Chancellor-in-Chief.—Peter D. Key- 
ser, Capt. : 

Chaplain-in-Chief.—H. Clay Trum- 
bull, D.D., Chaplain. 

Council-in-Chief.—Orlando M. Poe, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. ; H. C. King, Bvt. Col. ; 
J. Marshall Brown, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. ; 
Arnold A. Rand, Col.; Wm. P. Hux- 
fork, Bvt. Maj. 


The Commandery of the State of Ver- 
mont will be organized in the city of 
Burlington, Tuesday, November 17, 
1891. 





Companion Col. Arnold A. Rand, 
Recorder of the Commandery of Massa- 
chusetts, will represent the Commander- 
in-Chief at the organization of the Com- 
mandery of Vermont, and is charged 
with the details relating thereto, and will 
report the proceedings to head-quarters. 


Official communications should be ad- 
dressed to Capt. T. S. Peck, Acting 
Commander, Burlington, Vt. 


At the seventh annual meeting of the 
Commandery-in-Chief, held in the city 
of Philadelphia, October 14, 1891, a 
charter for the Commandery of the State 
of Vermont, to be located at Burlington, 
was issued to Companions : 


Of the Commandery of the State of 
New York.—Alonzo Buckingham Val- 
entine, Bvt. Maj.; Stephen Moffitt, 
Bvt. Brig.-Gen. 


Of the Commandery of the State of 
Massachusetts.—Gardner Spring Blod- 
gett, Bvt. Maj.; Theodore Safford 
Peck, Capt. ; George Otis Tyler, Capt. ; 


Urban Andrian Woodbury, Capt.; 
William Wert Henry, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. ; 
Frederick Elijah Smith, lst Lt.; Ed- 
ward Dewey, Capt. ; Edward Henry 
Powell, Lt.-Col.; George Grenville 
Benedict, Lt.; Ebenezer Ioles Orms- 
bee, Capt. ; Erastus W. Jewett, Ist Lt. ; 
Pearl Davis Blodgett, Capt. ; Carmi 
Lathrop Marsh, Lt. ; Herbert Brainerd, 
Ist Lt. ; William Wells, Bvt. Maj.-Gen, 


Of the Commandery of the District of 
Columbia.—Frederick David Butter- 
field, Capt.; Cornelius Low King, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. ; George White Hooker, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col.; Frank G. Butterfield, Lt.-Col. 


The transfers of the Companions 
named will be dated October 15, 1891, 
and forwarded to the head-quarters of the 
Order. 
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In pursuance of the Constitution, the 
Commander-in-Chief directs that the 
Commandery of the State of Vermont 
be organized in the city of Burlington, 
at such time as may be selected by the 
petitioners. 

Official communications should be ad- 
dressed to Capt. Theodore S. Peck, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 4, 1891. 
To THE First CLass.—Edward Col- 


man, Col. U.S.V.; Charles H. De 
Groat, Col. U.S.V. 


Ohio Commandery. 
Stated meeting held November 4, 
1891. 


To THE First Ciass.—Joseph P. 
Rummell, Capt. U.S.V.; Horace L. 
Reed, Lt. U.S.V.; Alex. V. Patterson, 
Maj. U.S.V.; John Scott, Act. Lt. 
US.V.N. 

To THE First C.Ass (by inheritance). 
—Geo. K. Hunter and Chas. R. Miller. 

To THE SzEconpD CLass.—Charles 
Vignos. 


Michigan Commandery. 


Stated meeting held November 5, 
1891. 


*To THE First Ciass.—Fred E. 
Starck, Maj. U.S.V. 
Minnesota Commandery. 


Stated meeting held October 13, 1891. 
To THE First OCxiass.—James M. 
Tucker, Lt. U.S.A. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 7, 1891. 


To tHe First Criass.—Benjamin 
Brooke, Surg. U.S.A.; Malvern H. 
Barnum, Lt. U.S.A. 
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Colorado Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 6, 1891. 


To THE First Cuiass.—Charles A. 
Martine, Asst. Eng. U.S.N.; Geo. 
Hardy Ruple, Lt. U.S.V.; George 
Hial Moulton, Lt. U.S.V. 


To THE First Cxass (by inheritance). 
—Robert H. Porter. 


Indiana Commandery. 
Stated meeting held October 9, 1891. 


To THE First CLass.—Jos. D. Bra- 
den, Maj. U.S.V.; Orville T. Chamber- 
lain, Capt. U.S.V.; Robert I. Cham- 
berlain, Capt. U.S.V.; Benjamin F. 
Havens, Lt. U.8.V.; Percival G. Kel- 
sey, Capt. U.S.V.; Alfred D. Owen, 
Col. U.S.V.; Chas. G. Perkins, Lt. 
U.8.V.N.; Jas. F. Reeves, Asst. Paym. 
U.S.V.N. ; John S. Talley, Lt. U.S.V. ; 
Jas. E. Taylor, Capt. U.S.V. 


TRANSFERS. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 


G. P. Fitch, Lt. U.S.A., to Oregon 
Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


California Commandery. 


Gustavus A. Hull, Capt. U.S.A., 
September 27, 1891; William McK. 
Dunn, Maj. U.S.A., September 30, 


1891. 


Ohio Commandery. 


Robert H. Offley, Col. U.S.A., Octo- 
ber 14, 1891. 


Minnesota Commandery. 


Rev. Dr. Otis H. Tiffany, October 17, 
1891. 





REAR-ADMIRAL 


F. A. Roz, born in Elmira, N.Y., 
October 4, 1828. Appointed acting mid- 
shipman, October 19, 1841; after six 
months’ service at sea was warranted, 
February 8, 1842; ordered to sloop-of- 
war ‘' John Adams ;’’ served a full cruise 
on the coast of Brazil and south and 
east coast of Africa; detached from the 
“ John Adams,” May 29, 1844; ordered 
to sloop-of-war ‘‘ Yorktown,’’? Septem- 
ber 8, 1844; made the cruise on that 
ship on the west coast of Africa, as a 
midshipman doing a lieutenant’s duty ; 
detached from the “ Yorktown,’’ June 
4, 1846; ordered to the sloop-of-war 
‘¢ Boston,’’ October 5, 1846, bound to the 
Gulf of Mexico to join the squadron un- 
der Commodore O. H. Perry, blockading 
Vera Cruz, Mexico; was shipwrecked 
on that vessel on Eleuthera Island, 
West Indies ; ship was a total loss; de- 
tached from the ‘ Boston,’ February 
24, 1847; ordered to the steamer ‘‘ Alle- 
ghany,” fitting out at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, February 24, 1847; served on 
that vessel until her arrival at Norfolk, 
Virginia, October 20, 1847. Detached 
from the “ Alleghany”? and ordered to 
the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., 
October 20, 1847; graduated from the 
Naval Academy, July 12, 1848, and pro- 
moted to passed midshipman from Au- 
gust 10, 1847, being a year late in going 
to the Academy; detached from the 
Academy and granted ninety days’ leave 
of absence, July 12, 1848. Ordered to 
the sloop-of-war ‘“‘ Albany,’’ September 
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26, 1848, and cruised in the West India 
Islands; detached from the ‘“ Albany,”’ 
August 18, 1849; was dismissed from 
the service by sentence of court-martial, 
for disobedience of an illegal order, Oc- 
tober 23, 1849; reappointed a passed 
midshipman from August 10, 1847, to 
take original rank and place in navy list, 
September 27, 1850. Ordered to coast 
survey, but the orders were revoked, 
October 9, 1850; ordered as a watch 
officer to the mail steamer “‘ Georgia ;”’ 
served two years as executive officer of 
the ‘*Georgia,’’ October 23, 1850; de- 
tached from the ‘“ Georgia,’’ November 
24, 1852. Ordered to the brig ‘ Por- 
poise,”’ of the North Pacific and Behring 
Strait Expedition, December 2, 1852 
(was appointed acting master to do the 
duty of lieutenant); served as executive 
officer of the ‘‘ Porpoise’’ until the re- 
organization of the squadron in China 
under the acting commodore, John 
Rodgers, in August, 1854. While in 
China, as executive officer of the ‘‘ Por- 
poise,’ had an action with a fleet of 
thirteen heavy-armored pirate junks 
in Konlan Bay; destroyed six of these 
junks, defeated the pirate fleet, and dis- 
persed its vessels. It was a hot action 
of two hours, fought under canvas un- 
der way. Detached from the “ Por- 
poise,’ August, 1854; ordered and 
appointed an acting lieutenant, com- 
manding, and executive officer of the 
flag-ship ‘‘ Vincennes,’ exploring ex- 
pedition ; made a cruise in the Arctic 
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regions as high as latitude 72° 5’ N., and 
along the north and east coasts of Siberia 
and Japan, and Kurile Islands; de- 
tached from the squadron and the “ Vin- 
cennes,’’ November 8, 1855, and on ar- 
rival at San Francisco, Cal., ordered 
East to await orders; warranted as a 
master in the navy, August 8, 18565. 
Promoted to a lieutenant, September 14, 
1855 ; total service to this date, ten years 
and nine months; ordered to the coast 
survey schooner “ Bowditch,” February 
21, 1856, coast of Georgia, surveying 
the coast ; detached from the coast survey 
service and ordered to the frigate ‘‘ Mace- 
donian” (fourth lieutenant), April 17, 
1858; served the cruise in the ‘‘ Mace- 
donian”’ in the Gulf of Mexico and Med- 
iterranean; detached from the ‘‘ Mace- 
donian” on expiration of cruise, July 
14, 1860; ordered to ordnance duty, New 
York Navy-Yard, September 13, 1860; 
service as assistant inspector of ordnance 
until July 14, 1861, when he applied 
for service afloat at the front, civil war 
being declared; ordered to the United 
States ship ‘‘ Pensacola,’ August 2, 1861, 
at Washington, D.C., fitting out for 
passage down the Potomac, which was 
blocked by rebel batteries. “While pre- 
paring for sea was ordered, temporarily, 
in great haste, in consequence of the 
battle and defeat at Bull Run, with five 
hundred seamen, to occupy Fort Ells- 
worth, near Alexandria, Va. Occupied 
the fort, which was General McClellan’s 
left, until his army moved, when he re- 
turned to the ‘‘ Pensacola.”” Was ex- 
ecutive officer of the ‘‘ Pensacola’ at 
the memorable passage of that ship down 
the Potomac River, through nine miles 
of batteries, under constant fire. Pas- 
sage successfully made, accompanied by 
the President and his Cabinet until 
under fire. Carried the ship (“ Pensa- 
cola’’) to New Orleans, led the starboard 
(van) colamn of Farragut’s fleet at the 
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battle and passage of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, and eighty miles above the 
Chalmette Forts (earthworks and heavy 
guns). Was specially commended for 
good conduct on this occasion by Com- 
modore Henry Morris, and recommended 
for promotion to grade of commander ; 
detached from the ‘‘ Pensacola,’’ at New 
Orleans, August 5, 1862, and ordered to 
command the gunboat “ Katahdin,” and 
same day fought the battle of Baton 
Rouge, against John C. Breckenridge. 
Promoted to the grade of lieutenant- 
commander, by appointment, August 6, 
1862, and lost three hundred dollars per 
annum of pay by the operation and was 
removed from the grade of commander 
for four or five years more; detached 
from the ‘‘ Katahdin,’”’ February 2, 1863, 
and ordered North by Admiral Farragut 
on account of failing health. During 
this service on the Mississippi was in 
several engagements and constant skir- 
mishes with the enemy, fights at Plaque- 
mine, Bonnét Carré, College Point, and 
the engagement with and destruction of 
the rebel ironclad ram ‘‘ Arkansas.”’ 
Commissioned a lieutenant-commander 
from July 16, 1862, on March 4, 1863; 
and ordered to command the “ Nep- 
tune,’ August 27, 1868, but ordcrs 
changed on September 4, 1863, and or- 
dered to command the double-ender and 
paddle-wheel steamer “‘ Sassacus,”’ fitting 
out at Boston. Commanded the “ Sassa- 
cus’? off Wilmington on the blockade 
for two weeks, and destroyed two valu- 
able blockade-runners (English steam- 
ships). Was ordered to the sounds of 
North Carolina, until July 20, 1864, 
when detached on account of sickness 
and sent to the hospital, Norfolk, Va. 
During the service in North Carolina 
sounds was engaged in action with the 
rebel ram ‘‘ Albemarle’ and gunboat 
‘‘ Bombshell.” The battle took place on 
May: 5, 1864, in Albemarle Sound. At- 
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tacked in the evening by broadside of 
shot at close quarters and ramming. 
The ramming disabled the “‘ Albemarle,”’ 
and she retreated, leaking badly, up the 
sound to Plymouth, N.C., or Roanoke 
River. To keep from sinking, the ram 
ran aground at a spot near Plymouth. 
The ‘* Bombshell,” a small gunboat, sur- 
rendered to the ‘‘Sassacus”’ in the first of 
the engagement, and her surrender was 
received by the ‘‘Sassacus,’’ which took 
possession of her. July 22, 1864, is 
dated a letter of thanks and commenda- 
tion from the Seeretary of the Navy, and 
advancement of five numbers in grade 
for her commander for ‘gallant and 
meritorious conduct before the enemy.”’ 
Having been discharged from the hos- 
pital on November 11, 1864, was ordered 
to command the United States ship 
‘¢ Michigan,’ on the Lakes. During this 
command he suppressed a general insur- 
rection of the miners of the iron region 
at Marquette, and of the copper region 
at Houghton; saved the town of Mar- 
quette from being sacked by miners, 
and had the privateer —— captured by 
English authority at Collingswood, Can- 
ada. Detached from the “ Michigan” 
and lake service, and wait orders, April 
7, 1866; ordered to the ‘‘ Madawaska,”’ 
June 18, 1866 (subséquently the “ Ten- 
nessee’’), as executive officer of trial ser- 
vice of the engineers and machinery. 
Promoted to the rank of commander, at 
last, July 25, 1866, having lost four 
years. by the new grade of lieutenant- 
commander; succeeded Commodore §S. 
C. Rowan, August, 1866, in the com- 
mand of the “ Madawaska,’’ until the 
completion of the work; detached from 
the ‘‘ Madawaska,’’ January 29, 1867, and 
ordered to the ‘‘ Tacony,’”’ double-ender, 
fitting out at Norfolk, Va., for Gulf of 
Mexico. Was ordered by Rear-Admiral 
Palmer to command the Mexican Gulf 
Division of his squadron, and stationed 
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at Vera Cruz. During this command 
at Vera Cruz, at the time of the capture 
and execution of Prince Maximilian, 
and during the change of government 
to a republic under President Juarez, 
saw the last of the evacuation of the 
French from Mexico. Took the famous 
Santa Anna a prisoner out of an Ameri- 
can steamer, and sent him out of Mexico. 
Was employed frequently as negotiator 
between General Benevidez, of the Re- 
publican army, and Burreau, the im- 
perial governor of Vera Cruz. Received 
the surrender of Vera Cruz and San 
Juan de Ulloa from the hands of Gen- 
eral Gomez, who refused to surrender to 
Benevidez or Juarez, when Maximilian 
was executed. Preserved order in Vera 
Cruz and established a provisional gov- 
ernment until the city was occupied by 
the Republican troops under Benevidez. 
Detached from the ‘‘ Tacony,”’ at Pensa- 
cola, August 8, 1867, after Mexican 
affairs were settled, and ordered to 
Washington. Sent for by the President 
(Johnson) in Cabinet meeting, and re- 
ceived his thanks and congratulations 
for good conduct in Mexico. On this 
occasion President Johnson ordered the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Welles, to 
promote this officer, but the verbal order 
was forgotten and not carried out. Or- 
dered as fleet captain of the Asiatic Fleet, 
under Rear-Admiral S. C. Rowan, Au- 
gust 8, 1867, in United States frigate 
‘* Delaware”’ (née “‘ Piscataqua’’), fitting 
out at Portsmouth, N.H. Served full 
cruise, three years, as fleet captain in 
United States frigate ‘‘ Delaware,” Asi-. 
atic Station. Sea service to that date, 
twenty-two years and seven months; 
shore service three years. Detached from 
the ‘ Delaware,’’ November, 1870, hav- 
ing arrived at New York from China, 
and wait orders ; ordered to examination 
board for promotion, March 15, 1872. 
Commissioned as captain, April 1, 1872; 
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ordered to command naval rendezvous, 
at San Francisco, Cal., August 5, 1872; 
detached and waiting orders, March 17, 
1873; ordered as executive officer and 
captain of the yard, Boston Navy-Yard, 
June 12, 1873; detached, and ordered to 
command the frigate ‘‘ Lancaster,” at 
Key West, Fla., bound to Brazil, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1874; made cruise to Brazil, 
and served as flag-ship; was chief of 
staff again ; detached from ‘‘ Lancaster,” 
having returned from cruise, Brazil Sta- 
tion, July 16, 1875; on this service re- 
ceived a letter of commendation from 
Admiral Le Roy, whose chief of staff 
he was, and he was also commended 
by the Navy Department in its an- 
nual report, ete.; ordered to Naval 
Station, New London, August 9, 1875; 
detached from Naval Station, at New 
London, and placed on furlough by Sec- 
retary George M. Robeson, July 18, 
1876; ordered as member of board of 
examination at Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, March 3, 1879; detached from 
that duty, April 5, 1879; ordered as 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 





December. 


president of a board to revise the allow- 
ance books of the bureaus of the Navy 
Department, under commission as cap- 
tain, November 7, 1879; having com- 
pleted the work of the revisory board, 
was detached and placed on waiting or- 
ders ; ordered to Torpedo Station, New- 
port, R.I., July, 1888, as president of a 
board of examiners, of a class of thirty 
commissioned officers, with experiments 


| and conduct of that station, in August 


completed, and detached again for duty ; 
ordered as governor of the United States 
Naval Station for Retired Seamen (Naval 
Asylum), at Philadelphia, October 31, 
1888; relieved Rear-Admiral A. C. 
Rhind on that day, and assumed com- 
mand. Commissioned a rear-admiral in 
the navy, November 3, 1884; passed the 
examination before two boards, medical 
and professional; detached from the 
command of the Naval Asylum, Phila- 
delphia, October 4, 1885, and transferred 
to the retired list, having reached sixty- 
two years of age. Moved to the city of 
Washington as permanent residence. 


The United Service Premiums for 1892 


To all subscribers, new or old, who remit the full 
subscription price of four dollars to the Publishers of the 
Unirep Service, the three volumes, entitled, respectively, 
“The Colonel’s Christmas Dinner,’ “By Land and Sea,” 


and “Trials of a Staff-Officer,”’ will be sent, free of 
charge. The two first-named books are edited by Captain 
Charles King, and the last named is entirely the product 
of that gifted author’s pen. 

The books are issued in handsome style, and retail 


at 50 cents each. 
L. R. HAMERSLY & CO., 
1510 CueEsTNuT St., PHILA. 
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a BLACKWELL'S “8 


HONEST, 
POPULAR, 


Pi . the Most te’ 


SATISFACTORY 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


EVER PUT UPON THE MARKET, 


Hence Dealers and Consumers always pro- 
nounce it THE BEST. ’ 


Situated in the immediate section of country that prete le of Tobacco that in texture, 
po ged and quality is not elsewhere in the world, the po pope arity of these goods is only limit- 


of bythe quantity produced, (Wo are in ponhon fo Somat the choles ot af VERY BEST 


Smoke Royal Cat’s Eye 
PLUG CUT TOBACCO. 


FOR SALE BY ALI DEALERS 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


—_ ga, W. Barer & (0's 
Standard 3 aes, Flavoring : . Breakfast 


EXTRE Woentrs® C T c 


NO PANELED BOTTLES. i. oil has been removed, 


FULL SIZES—NO DECEPTION.| #7 1) Is Absolutely Pure 
et and it is Soluble. 


from which the excess of 


For sale by the trade generally in every principal 
city and town in the United States, as well as in 


; 1 a 
many other foreign countries, Fa me No Chemicals 


TESTIMONY OF PROMINENT | [my ke) Are used in its prepar- 
DEALERS. a im ation. It nas more 


“We sell no os as ee a fe Condit, mE Ae fi i 
“Growing in favor. cker, Merra! ondit, N.Y. Ses ar Re a) ° a 
“ Have sold no other for ears.” ee ; Ip strength of Coco 
. 5. Pigree & Co., Boston. we mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot or Sugar, and is therefore far 


“Best we handle.” . Je Crippen & Co., Phila. i : ne cent a 
“Our trade demande od more economical, costing less than one c 
lark, Meader & Co.,N O.] cup. It is delicious, nourishing, strengthen- 


Cc 
“Have dropped all others.’ . . C. Jevne, Chicago. ‘ 
“Always standard.” . G. & R. MeMilian, Detroit,| ing, EASILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
“Their quality has driven out other for invalids as well as for persons in health. 
John Frazer &Co., Sidney, Australia. — 
“Only extracts sold here.” Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Mackenzie & Co., Shanghai, W. BAKER & C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Z 
5 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


Statement of Business for 1890. 
Net Ledger Assets, January 1, 1890..........csee+se000 Pasasibsasedeus sougdoore $19,082,849 16 


RECEIPTS. 


For Premiums.......ssccses $2,801,888 46 
For Interest, Rents, and Profit, and Loss, less Taxes.. 983,602 89 8,785,440 85 
$22,868,290 O1 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
at Cie ie. pcs sbtensrcscedincbsces sesscesseees $1,878,823 28 
Matured and Discounted Endowments.........sccseeeees 257,217 00 
Canceled and Surrendered Policies...... Sccceceyihcoscogl - 293,872 27 
Distribution of Surplus..........0. see evescccees tosesseseese 588,376 49 
Total paid to Policy-holders $2,512,288 99 
Amount paid for Commissions to Agents, Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Advertising, Printing, Stationery, 
and all other Incidental Expenses at the Home 
Office and at Agencies 514,089 27 
Amount paid for Accrued Interest on Investments 
purchased during the year 4,733 60 8,031,111 76 
Net Ledger Assets, December 81, 1890........... Gh diesietisies ocattesenden $19,837,178 25 


Market Value of Securities over Ledger Cost $846,782 89 
Interest and Rents accrued December 81, 1890.......... 227,514 52 
Net Premiums in course of collection 191,178 64 1,265,476 05 


Gross Assets, December 81, 1890 ........... sick tneadiiaiiebennbanietate bawesasd $21,102,654 30 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve at Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent $18,786,609 62 
Balance of Distributions unpaid 87,987 54 
Death and Endowment Claims approved 197,527 00 19,072,124 16 


$2,030,530 14 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid-up insurance 
values to which the insured is entitled by the Massachusetts statute. Life-Rate 
Endowment policies are issued at the old life-rate premium. Annual Cash 
distributions are paid upon ali policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 
to the Company’s office or to any Agent 
of the Company. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, Ss. F. TRULL, 
President. Secretary. 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, WM. B. TURNER, 
ice- President. Assistant Secretary. 
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Temperance Kills, 


Men abstain from alcohol and 
kill themselves with tea and 
coffee But Americans nrust 
have a stimulant! Well and 
good. But take one that xour- 





ishes and invigorates without in- 


juring the nerves and stomach. 
Yes, but how can we find it? 
Why easily. Drink 


VANHOUTEN’S 
CA. = 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, "Gh ek. scales 


The most eminent European analysts 


certify that VAN HouTen’s PATENT PRo- it a wf 
CEss,a secret of the firm, highly develops ty well 
the digestibility, strength and natural flavor ele a il 
and aroma of the cocoa bean. 
PERFECTLY PURE. Fhe Fe on 

A comparison will quickly prove the Lpunth- i ae 
great superiority of Van HouTen’s Co- 
coa. ASK youR GROcER ForIt. Take C€s~a ec Séutet 
no substitute. Sold in ]-8, 1-4, 1-2 , 
and] ]b, Cans. [@If not obtainable L ute eae 
from your grocer, enclose 25 cents to wt 
either Van Houten & Zoon, 106 Reade Cocca 
Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., Phin iste 
Chicago, and acan, containing sufficient 72 
for 35 to 40 cups, will be mailed to any 
given address. Mention this publication. Ope LO 
Prepared only by the inventors, VAN D 
Houten & Zoon,Weesp, Holland. [C 7. twell ? 


SBS FS @DOBDVODOBSOBBIODSPBDOGFPDPDOP? ODD 
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Harper’s MaGazine FOR 1802. 


ARPERS MAGAZINE, while ever true to its type—the original type of the popular illustrated 
monthly—is conducted upon no stereotyped plan; its mould is broken every month, so that 
each succeeding number is the NEW monthly magazine promised on its title-page. 

While HARPER'S MAGAZINE will not fail to satisfy the desire of its readers for the best results 
of European literary and artistic culture, it will maintain its pre-eminently American character. As 
a strikingly appropriate celebration of the 4ooth anniversary of the Discovery of America, the pub- 
lishers have made special arrangements for a more thorough exposition than has hitherto been made 
of the Recent Unprecedented Development of our Country, and especially of the Great West. 

Particular attention will also be given to Dramatic Episodes in American History, to such 

characters and incidents as make the Romance of our Past. Such subjects as seem to invite imagi- 
native treatment, in the form of fiction, but with thorough fidelity to actual truth, will be so presented. 
The Witchcraft Delusion in New England will thus furnish materials for both a play and a short 
story by MARY E. WILKINS. Certain features of French-Canadian Life, fifty years ago, will form 
the basis of a series of original Aaditant sketches, in true dialect, by MR. WILLIAM MCLENNAN, the 
new star in the Canadian literary galaxy. Other characters and events—notably those in the Field of 
Adventure—will be set forth in their naked historic verity, and all will be effectively illustrated. Not 
the least important of these sketches will be two papers by MR. JULIAN RALPH, depicting the romance 
of the Old Hudson's Bay Fur Company, illustrated by MR. FREDERIC REMINGTON. 
In view of the near possibility of a General European War, and of the certainty that the Danu- 
bian provinces will be the field of the next conflict, the publishers have provided for a series of 
illustrated articles which will be a popular exposition of both the Upper and the Lower Danube. 
These papers, the result of a special expedition undertaken for this purpose, will be contributed by 
Mr. POULTNEY BIGELOW and MR. FRANK D. MILLET. The illustrations will be furnished by 
Mr. MILLET and MR. ALFRED PARSONS. 

Articles on the German, Austro-Hungarian, and Italian Armies, contributed by officers emi- 
nent in each service, will appear in the forthcoming volume, with illustrations by T. DE THULSTRUP. 
These will complete the series, of which there have already appeared in the MAGAZINE articles on 
the United States, English, Russian, and French armies, 

Upon the completion of this series MR. THEODORE CHILD will enter upon a graphic exposition 
of the Paris of ak giving two papers on Literary Paris, illustrated by portraits, followed by 
two papers on Life in Paris, beautifully illustrated by RENOUARD and LEPERE. 

In an early number will be begun a new novel by MR. HOWELLS, entitled ‘‘A World of 
Chance,” a story characteristically American and abounding in humorous and original situations, 
Especial prominence will be given to short stories, which will be contributed by THOMAS BAILEY 
ALDRICH; CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON; A. CONAN DOYLE, author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke;” 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS; MARGARET DELAND, author of “ John Ward, Preacher ;'’ THOMAS 
A. JANVIER; MARY E. WILKINS; RUTH MCENERY STUART, and other popular writers, 


Among the prominent literary features of the year will be new and interesting Personal Remi- 
niscences of Nathaniel Hawthorne, contributed by HORATIO BRIDGE, U.S.N., his college class- 
mate and life-long friend; and an interesting Personal Memoir of the Brownings, by ANNE 
THACKERAY RITCHIE, similar in quality and scope to this author's previous articles on Tennyson 


and Ruskin. 


HarPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE FOR 1892 


HE Thirteenth Volume of HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, which began with the number for 

November 3, promises to surpass the world-wide reputation for general excellence gained by 

its predecessors. No expense is spared to make this Prince of Weekly Periodicals for Young People 
attractive, and no effort is neglected that will tend to make it the best of its kind in the world. 

The serial fiction of the new volume will begin with ‘‘ Diego Pinzon,” by JOHN R. CORYELL, 
a sixteen-part story of the first voyage of Columbus and the discovery of America. It will be pro- 
fusely illustrated by W. L. SHEPPARD. In February will begin the third of the famous ‘‘ Mates” 
series, by KIRK MUNROE. We have had *‘ Dorymates” and ‘* Campmates."’ Now comes “ Canoe- 
mates,” a story of adventure on sea and land, amid Indians and wild beasts, with the Great Reef 
and the Everglades of Florida for a background. It will be illustrated by W. A. ROGERS, himself a 
skilful canoeman and camper. The year's trio of long serials will be completed by one upon which 
one of the most popular American authors of the day is at present engaged. Besides these there will 
be stories of three or four parts by W. D. HOWELLS, E. H. HousE, MARY S. McCops, ELLA 
RODMAN CHURCH, ANGELINE TEAL, and others. 

Among the short-story writers from whom frequent contributions may be expected are THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE, CAPT. CHARLES KING, H. H. BOYESEN, MARY E. WILKINS, Lucy C. LILLIE, 
SOPHIE SWETT, and a host of others equally well known. 

A variety of articles on,Seasonable Sports will be contributed by experts, while games of all 
kinds, including those especially devised for amusement on long winter evenings, and Puzzles, will 
form attractive features. 
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Harper’s WEEKLY FOR 1802. 


ARPER'S WEEKLY for the coming year will contain more attractive features, more and finer 
illustrations, and a greater number of articles of present interest than will be found in any other 
periodical of this country. 

One set of papers alone will present 500 illustrations by the best artists in Europe. This isa 
series of articles on The Great Capitals of the World, ‘Twenty-five cities will be described, and 
each city will be treated by a writer especially selected for his fitness for the subject assigned him. 
Among them will be FRANGOIs COPPEE, SIR CHARLES DILKE, PIERRE LOTI, MADAME ADAM, 
and SENOR CASTELAR. 

The Columbian Exposition, through its growth to its completion, will be illustrated fully by an 
artist whose studio will be located in Chicago as long as the Fair lasts, and its features will be de- 
scribed by a special correspondent in that city. No fuller or more graphic illustrations and descrip- 
tions of this greatest of pictorial interests of the West, and of the whole country, will be found in 
any other publication. 

The Army and Navy, for which united services HARPER'S WEEKLY is recognized as what may 
be called the official pictorial organ, will be illustrated and described as fully as in the past. Public 
events at home and in Europe, disasters by fire and flood, and all incidents of general interest will be 
adequately treated by pen and pencil as promptly as they become public, 

Portraits for which the WEEKLY is justly celebrated, together with biographical sketches, will be 
given of men and women of note as they arise into prominence or upon the occasion of their death. 

The department of Amateur Sport will continue under the editorship of CASPAR W. WHITNEY. 

The Short Stories, which are a feature of the WEEKLY, are written by such well-known authors | 
as RUDYARD KIPLING, W. CLARK RUSSELL, A. CONAN DOYLE, GEORGE A. HIBBARD, JOHN 
KENDRICK BANGS, JEROME K. JEROME, WALTER BESANT, and ITENRY JAMES. 

The illustrations will be furnished by such distinguished artists as CHARLES S. REINHART, 
T. DE THULSTRUP, FREDERIC REMINGTON, W. T. SMEDLEY, W. A. ROGERS, R. F. ZOGBAUM, 
R. CATON WOODVILLE, CHARLES GRAHAM, and others. 

Among the especial attractions of HARPER'S WEEKLY are the editorials by GEORGE WILLIAM 
CuRTIS, whose writings have always urged the purest politics and highest public service. 


HarPER’s BAZAR FOR 1802. 


ARPER'S BAZAR is the leading journal in America for women. With Volume Twenty-five 

it reaches its Quarter-Centennial. 

HARPER'S BAZAR, in its weekly issues, informs its readers of current fashions in New York, 
Paris, and Berlin. Its artists in Paris and New York furnish lavish illustrations, and its Pattern-Sheet 
Supplement is indispensable alike to the professional modiste and to the woman who is her own 
dress-maker. The noteworthy designs made for HARPER'S BAZAR, from WORTH models, by SAN- 
DOzZ, are a feature which is unrivalled in style and artistic representation. In its department of New 
York Fashions the most particular attention is given to the description of the reigning modes, and 
persons remote from the great shopping centres are enabled to order goods and arrange appropriate 
toilets for every occasion by following the lucid directions of its Fashion Editor. 

The Serials for 1892 will be written by WALTER BESANT and WILLIAM BLACK. MARY E, 
WILKINS, ANNA FULLER, KATE UPSON CLARK, MARION HARLAND, ROSE HAWTHORNE LA- 
THROP, LOUISE STOCKTON, OCTAVE THANET, HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, BESSIE CHANDLER 
PARKER, and many others will furnish a feast of short stories. MRS. OLIPHANT will contribute 
characteristic sketches; and ‘The Magic Ink,’’? by WILLIAM BLACK, will run through several 
numbers. 

T. W. HIGGINSON will continue to discuss, in ‘‘ Women and Men,” themes of unfailing inter- 
est; MARION HARLAND will write a series of Timely Talks, entitled ‘‘Day In and Day Out;” 
HELEN MARSHALL NORTH, HELEN WATTERSON, OLIVE THORNE MILLER, MRS. JOHN SHER- 
WOOD, FRANK CHAFFEE, ELIZA R. SCIDMORE, HELEN JAY, EVA LOVETT CARSON, M. C. 
WILLIAMS, and AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE will contribute bright papers. 

Dr. MARY T. BISSELL will write on ‘‘The Physical Nurture of Children.” CHRISTINE 
TERHUNE HERRICK will give a series of great value to mothers entitled ‘‘The Sick Child.” Mrs. 
C, A. CREEVEY will write of Ferns and Orchids in ‘‘ Botany as a Recreation.” 

Useful receipts in great variety, with all needed details as to service, will assist the housekeeper 
in preparing her breakfast and dinners. 

Questions of etiquette and ceremony will be decided by competent authorities in the department 
of Answers to Correspondents. 

The last page has a national reputation as a compendium of wit and humor, enlisting among its 
illustrators MCVICKAR, HYDE, STERNER, FROST, SMEDLEY, and other eminent artists. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, per Year, $4,00 | HARPER'S BAZAR, per Year, 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, 4.00 | HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, ‘ 2.00 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscriptions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers 
should be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. When no time is specified, subscriptions will 


begin with the current Number. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. ® 
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WIDE AWAKE. 


100 PAGES EACH MONTH. 


A Few of the Good 
Things for 1892. 


ONLY $2.40 A YEAR. 


Perfect Entertainment for the Passing Hour. 


Brilliant Short Stories. 


Helpful Articles. 


Four Delightful Serials. 


SERIALS TO BEGIN IN DECEMBER, 1891: 


Jack Brereton’s Three Months’ Ser- | 
vice. By Mrs. Marta McIntosu | 
Cox. A true story of the Civil. War, | 
a Northern village, and a young Home 
Hero. 


The Lance of Kanana. 
ARDAVAN. 
ental adventure and yvuthful patriot- 
ism ; historically true. 


By ABDEL 
A brilliant story of Ori- 


‘‘Such Stuff as Dreams are Made of,” |“‘In a Thunderstorm,” by ROBERT 


by JOHN MEAD HOWELLS (son 
of W. D. Howells), will appear in the 
Christmas (Dec.) number. 


BEVERLEY HALE (son of Edward 
Everett Hale), will be published later. 


Lieut.-Col. Thorndike will contribute a dozen thrilling adventures, all strictly 
true: ‘In Arctic Pack-Ice,”’ ‘‘ A Tiger’s Breath,” ‘On Board a Pirate Junk,”’ 
‘As War Correspondent,’’ “ Out of Paris by Balloon,” etc. 

Short Stories by Capt. C. A. Curtis, U.S.A., Charlotte M. Vail, Eliot McCormick, 
Mary Hartwell Catherwood, Margaret Sidney, and many others. 

Ballads, Poems, Pictorial Articles, by Mary E. Wilkins, Susan Coolidge, Celia 


Thaxter, and others. 


pas Besides the foregoing there will be—— but the rest must appear in our full 


prospectus; free on application. 
onal 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND | 

WOMEN. 

For little beginners in reading. Only 
$1.00 a year. 


Illustrated Monthly for Boys and Girls. 
Only $1.00 a year. Edited by “ Pan- 


sy.” 


BABYLAND. 


Gay jingles, sweet little stories, dainty 
pictures. 
THE LOTHROP MAGAZINES. 


Only 50 cents a yeur. 


ical literature for the young.’’ Sample 
copies of all fuur, 15 cents ; of any one, 
5 cents. 


| 
THE PANSY. | ‘* Beyond question at the head of period- 
| 





. $10.00 WORTH 


HOME of subscriptions to the Lothrop 
LIBRARY Magazines 
means a present to you— 
FREE. a reward for your work in our 
behalf—of 
$7.00 WORTH OF BOOKS. 
Your own selection from the catalogues of 
Dodd, Mead & Co. (N. Y. City), G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons (N. Y. City), Harper & Bros. (N. Y. City), 
J. B. Lippincott Company (Phila.), D. Lothrop 
Company (Boston), Chas. Scribner’s Sons (N. Y. 
City), Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Roberts Bros. 
(Boston). 
For every $10.00 worth of subscrip- THE 
CHOICEST 


tions the sender of the club will receive 
$7.00 worth of books. Write to-day for 
oe alien and wa peep 
copies to show to your neighbors and 
one A very iittle time and effort BOOKS ARE 
will repay you. 
D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. YOURS. 

We also make an extraordinary offer of a bicycle, 
camera, watch, and various other articles, in return for a 
ittle work, not hard, in securing subscribers. 


“Much for Little” 


Is what a subscription to The 
Story-Teller means. A dozen 
fine stories (one a month) for only 
$1.50. A subscriber to the yearly 
volume will receive about $15.00 
worth of the very best stories for 
young people from ten to twenty,— 
and also for the older people who 


‘can still enjoy a first-rate story writ- 


ten for boys and girls. Each number 
contains a complete serial story of 
from sixty to one hundred pages, 
regular magazine size. 

The type is large,—no straining the 
eyesight in this series; paper of good 
quality; illustrations many and 
good; binding strong, with tasteful 
cover. 

No free samples of The Story- 
Teller are sent out, but a specimen 
(back number, our selection) will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. A Free 
Subscription will be given to any per- 
son who will send two new subscrip- 
tions to The Story-Teller (with 
$3.00 for the same) direct to the pub- 
lishers, 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 
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INSPIRING AND HELPRUL BOOKS. 


ri Wo 


THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SOLDIER. By ELBRIDGE S. BROOKS. 8vo, 
fully illustrated, $2.25. 

A ron account of the growth and develop- 
ment of the real American fighting-men,—the 
noble fellows who have ieft home and all that 
man holds dear, and rallied to the call to arms, 
—brave, alert, determined, sturdy, and strong. 

“ Mr. Brooks has given honor to whom honor 
is due, and long overdue.”—Journal of Educa- 
tion. 

THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN 
SAILOR. By ELBRIDGE S. Brooks, 8vo, 
fully illustrated, $2.25. 

‘* A valuable piece of history, accomplished in 
a way to fire the hearts of his countrymen.”— 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


THE STORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. Told for young people. 
By ELBripce S. Brooks. 4to, cloth, $1.50; 
boards,-$1.25. Fully illustrated. 

A clear, concise, and comprehensive account 
of the development and growth of the Great 
American Republic. The story of the people 
rather than of individuals. 

“There is no writer in America who succeeds 
as well as Mr. Brooks in interesting young peo- 
ple in history.”—Albany Argus. 


THE STORY OF THE STATES. Edited 
by ELBRIDGE S. Brooks. Each volume fully 
illustrated. 8vo. $1.50. 

New York, Ohio, Louisiana, Vermont, Wis- 
consin, and Kentucky now ready; New Mexico, 
by H. 0. Ladd, and Massachusetts, by Rev. E. 
E. Hale, nearly ready. 

“ A complete and animated record in a com- 
prehensive style, freed from the dulness of sta- 
tistics, which will insure to these volumes an 
increasing and a permanent popularity,”— 
Journal of Education. 


U. S.: CURIOUS FACTS IN UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. By MALcoLM Town- 
SEND. 8vo, cloth, $1.50; paper, 75 cents. 

Five hundred pages with model indexes, 
maps, etc. 

“It comprehends almost every known 
of political, geographical, commercial, an 
nomenal facts.”— Budget. 

“ Packed with information which has passed, 
bit by bit, into the life of the nation.”—Public 
Opinion. 


FAR WEST SKETCHES. By JEssiE BENTON 

FREMONT. 12mo, $1.00. 

These sketches give graphic descriptions of 
the stirring, tragical, and picturesque scenes of 
pioneer life in the West, before the days of Pa- 
cific railroads and telegraphs. 


ECHOES FROM HOSPITAL AND 
WHITE HOUSE. By Anna L. BoyDEN. 
12mo, $1.00. 


LIFE OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
E. Brown. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


LIFE OF GENERAL U. 8S. GRANT. 
- E. E. Brown. 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: HIS LIFE AND 
PUBLIC SERVICES. By PHEBE A. HANA- 
FORD, 12mo, illustrated, $1.25. 


hase 
phe- 


By E. 


By 





FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS MIDWAY. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. Illustrations by W. L. 
Taylor, $1.50. 

A sequel to that most popular of all children’s 
books, “ Five Little Peppers and How They 
Grew.” 

“This charming family are taken through a 
most delightful series of incidents in a manner 
which sends sunshine into the reader’s heart.” 
—Boston Times. 


THE LION CITY OF AFRICA. By WILLIS 
Boyp ALLEN. Illustrated by Bridgman and 
others. 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 

An absorbing recital of thrilling adventures 
and hair-breadth escapes, of curious investiga- 
tions and wonderful discoveries. 

“A good book for family reading,—dramatic, 
inspiring, absorbing.” —Detroit Free Press. 


BOY LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY is a narrative of the adventures of 
Joe Bently, a Maine boy, who shipped into 
as By H. H. CLarkK, U.S.N. 12mo, 


“«The book is both interesting and instructive; 
it isa true picture of a healthy, attractive life 
that is little known to the general public, and 
full enough of adventure to please all boy 
readers.” —Literary News, New York. 


NAVAL CADET BENTLY intrdduces us 
to Joe again just after his graduation from 
Annapolis, and details the new and intensely 
interesting adventures that fall to his lot as 
he advances in his chosen profession. 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.50. 


JOHN BROWNLOW’S FOLKS. 
Lis BoYD ALLEN. 12mo, $1.00. 
“These natural, lovable Brownlows, who 

make us smile by their simplicity and arouse 

our enthusiasm by their sturdy honesty, are the 
kind of Americans that make America the best 
country on the globe.”—Lutheran Observer. 


By WIL- 


AN ADIRONDACK CABIN. By MARGARET 
SIDNEY. 8vo, beautifully illustrated, cloth, 
$2.25; boards, $1.75. A delightful outing story. 
“Margaret Sidney never appears to better ad- 

vantage than when telling a story that has as a 

background a hearty, healthy, true family.”— 

Boston Budget. 


A LITTLE MILLIONAIRE. By MARTHA 
L. MoopEy. Quarto, cloth, $1.50. Delight- 
fully illustrated by Louis Meynelle. ; 
A charming story of child-life in New York 

City, in which the contrasts between plenty and 

poverty are sketched with realistic power. The 

— high-spirited little hero will win all 
earts. 


BUSINESS OPENINGS FOR GIRLS. By 

SALLIE Joy WHITE. 12mo, 75 cents. 

A series of practical papers on saleswomen 
and cash-girls, newspaper workers, stenogra- 
phers and type-writers, artistic and hygienic 
dress-making, piano and organ tuning, guides 
and shoppers, 

“Every word tells. It is just the book to en- 
courage, warm, and inspire other women to do 
as Mrs. White has done, and to succeed as she 
has succeeded.” — Woman's Journal. 


For sale at the Bookstores, or sent post-paid by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Boston. 


Send for Full Catalogue and Illustrated Holiday List. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


UNCLE: TOWMW’SsS CABIN. 


By Harriet BeecHER STOWE. 


New Holiday Edition, with 16 full-page illus- 


trations and over 120 text illustrations, by Epwarp W. KemsBiez. In two volumes, 


attractively bound, $4.00. 


Snow Bound. 


By Joun G. Wuittier. New Holi- 
day Edition. With a portrait of Mr. 
Whittier, and nine photogravure il- 
lustrations by EpmMunD H. GaRRETT. 
Daintily bound from designs by Mrs. 
WuitMan. 16mo, white and blue, 
$1.50. 


The One-Hoss Shay, 


With its Companion Poems, How 
THE OLp Horse WON THE Bet, and 
Tue Broomstick Train. By OLI- 
vER WENDELL Hotmgs. A Holi- 
day Book, with sixty illustrations by 
Howarp Pye. 8vo, full leather 
binding, $1.50. 


VENETIAN LIFE. 


By Wiit1aM Dean Howe ts. 


Holiday Edition. 


With colored illustrations 


(equa tints) from original designs, by CH1LDE Hassam, F. Hopkinson SMITH, 


HODA HoitmzEs-NIcHOLtLs, and Ross TURNER. 


2 vols., 12mo, bound in the Vene- 


tian colors, white and gold, with slip covers in the style of ‘‘ Marble Faun,” $5.00. 


Three Tales. 
By W. D. O’Connor. $1.25. 


One remarkable historical romance, 
‘The Brazen Android,’ and two nota- 
ble Christmas stories, ‘* The Ghost’’ and 
‘¢ The Carpenter.” 


The Abandoned Claim. 


By Ftora Hatnes LovaHEAD, author 

of “The Man who was Guilty.” 

$1.25. 

A fresh, strong, wholesome story of 
California, with romance enough to 
make it acceptable. 


Latest Literary Essays and Addresses of James Russell Lowell, 


Crown 8vo. 
SHAKESPEARE’s RicHarp III., ete. 
Lowell’s admiring readers. 


$1.50. Containing: Mi_ron, Gray, Lanpor, Keats, WALTON, 
A book which will delight the host of Mr. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1892. 


DON ORSINO. 


Mr. F. Marion Crawrorp’s new serial 
novel, 


‘Studies of Marked Men. 


—On George Bancroft, by W. M. Sloane; 
Orestes A. Brownson, by George Parsons 
Lathrop; John Esten Cooke, by Thomas 
Nelson Page, etc. 


An American at Home in 
Europe. 


By Witi1am Hewry Bisnor. Experiences 
in living in France, Spain, England, and 
Italy. 

Lowell in London. 


A brilliant article by Mr. Henry James. 





Studies of American 
Cities. 
Description of the cities which have the 
greatest influence on American life. 


Papers on Japan. 
A series of picturesque articles by Lafcadio 
Hearn. 


Improvement of Town 
Life. 


Papers on Parks, Museums of Art, Free 
Libraries. 


Single- Number Stories 
are arranged for, from SARAH OrRNE JEW- 
ett, Octave THANET, ELLEN OLNEY Kirk, 
Marearet DELAND, JoeL CHANDLER Har- 
R1s, and others. 


TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free; 35 cents a number. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BosTOoN. 
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BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 
A Powerful Solvent of Stone in the Bladder. 


A Huge Stone Weighing Two Ounces and Twenty- 
seven Grains Dissolves Under Its Action. 
Reprint from The New England Medical Monthly for November, 1890. 


STONE IN THE BLADDER. 


Case of Mr. S. stated by Dr. George H. Pierce. 


The above plate is from a photograph which forms a part of a communication 
of Dr. Grorae H. Pierce, of Dansury; Conn., to the New ENGLAND 
MepicaL Monrtuty for November, 1890 (see page 76 of that journal), and 
represents THE Exact Size AND SHAPE of some of the largest specimens of 
Two OuNcEs AND TWENTY-SEVEN GRAINS OF DissOLVED STONE discharged 
by a Patient designated as “ Mr. S.,” under the action of 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


SMALLER PARTICLES AND A QUANTITY OF. BRICK-DUST 
DEPOSIT, Dr. P. states, were not estimated. 

In Briaut’s Disease, Gour, Rugumatio Gout, RuEUMATISM, many 
forms of Dyspepsia and Nervous Disorpers, and in the peculiar affections 
of WomEN, especially in deranged conditions of the monthly functions, these 
waters are among the most potent of known remedies, 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5.00, F. 0. B. Here. 


32-PAGE ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS SENT FREE, BY 


THOMAS F. COODE, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
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The North American Review. 


‘*The Intelligent American Citizen’s Hand-Book 
on the Great Questions of the Times.”’ 


The NortH American Review has been in the van of 
American thought for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, ranking always with the best and most influential 
periodicals in the world. The New York Sux says of it: 

“The NortH American Review constantly offers to the 
public a programme of writers and essays that excite the 
reader and gratify the intellectual appetite. In this respect 
there is no other magazine that approaches the Nort 
AMERICAN REVIEW.” 

It is neither a partisan nor a sectarian publication, but 


All Sides of All Questions 


in which intelligent readers are interested are promptly 
discussed in its pages, and facts and arguments presented 
with all the ability and logical force of the most eminent 
writers in the world. Susyects or INTEREST TO WoMEN 
receive special attention. 


The Presidential Campaign. 
During the coming year the Review will be of special 
interest and value to every American voter, as it will lay 
before its readers discussions of the important issues of 
the campaign, prepared by the recognized leaders in the 


several political parties. 
The Review is for sale by all newsdealers, or will be 
sent, post-paid, by the Publishers. Price, 50 cents per 


copy; $5.00 per year. 


The NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 
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now stands in the front rank of monthly publications and occupies 
the position of 


A LEADER AMONG LEADERS. 


Each number contains A COMPLETE NOVEL, as well as a 
liberal quantity of miscellaneous matter of an interesting and instruc- 
tive nature. One year’s subscription gives a 


LIBRARY OF 12 COMPLETE NOVELS 


by American authors, together with AN ABUNDANCE OF 
SHORT STORIES, POEMS, ESSAYS, and matters of unusual 
interest to general readers, making 


A VOLUME OF NEARLY 2000 PAGES. 


The success of Lippincott’s stands unprecedented in the annals of 
Magazine publishing, and to-day its familiar title is welcomed in every 
hamlet, village, town, and city throughout the United States. 

The best writers of the age have been secured, and new features 
will, from time to time, be added which will give to Lippincott’s 


A DISTINCTIVE PLACE OF ITS OWN. 


Marion Harland, Captain Charles King, U.S.A., Rosa Nouchette 
Carey, Frances Courtenay Baylor, William Westall, Mrs. Mary E. 
Stickney, John Habberton, Julien Gordon (Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
Cruger), Julian Hawthorne, Jeannette H. Walworth, Gertrude Ather- 
ton, Amelia E. Barr, and many others will contribute to its pages 
for 1892. 


For full prospectus, address 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, PHILADELPHIA. 


25 Cents Single Number. #3.00 Per Year. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
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RHEUMATISM 
COUT 


ve been successfull 
= by me woud derk ‘ul poe 2 of the pany Jopretaa 
Laville of Paris. 


LAVILLE’ § LIQUOR 


quickly and tnesousaty removes from the system al! 
uses of acute attacks. 


LAVILLE’S PILLS 


will permanently curethe most < cus liscated and stub- 


AD COMPLEXIONS, witH PIMPLY 
blotchy, oily skin, red, rough hands, with 
chaps, painful finger-ends and shapeless nails, 
and simple Baby Humors prevented and cured 
by CuTicura Soap. A marvelous beautifier of 
world-wide celebrity, it is simply incomparable 
as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequaled for the 
Toilet and without a rival forthe Nursery. Ab- 
solutely pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely 
perfumed, CuTicura SoaP produces the whitest, 
clearest skin, and softest hands, and prevents 
inflammation and clogging of the pores, the 
cause of pimples, blackheads, and most com- 
plexional disfigurations, while it admits of no 
comparison with the best of other skin soaps, 
and rivals in delicacy the most noted and ex- 


pensive of toilet and nursery soaps. Sale greater 
than the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin and Blood Dis- 
eases,” 

Address PotteR DRUG AND CHEMICAL CoR- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching Sides and Back, Weak Kidneys, 
and Rheumatism relieved in one minute 
by the celebrated CurTicurRA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER. 25¢. 


born of chro im en Pam Woes iw inform- 
ation, sent free b cept of tie U United States, 
€. FOUGERA & Cl. 80 North William Street, N. Y 


FoR THE WEARY 


And worn mothers and wives—how many such there are! Not worn 
with age—few of them have reached middle life—but with exhausting 


work and worry. For the majority, it is impossible to escape these 
hard conditions ; but the means of successfully facing them are within 
the reach of every one. To sharpen the appetite, aid digestion, en- 
rich and purify the blood, build up the system, and make the weak 
strong, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best of all medicines. Mary Henrickon, 
Park street, Ware, Mass., testifies: ‘‘For over twelve months I was 
afflicted with general debility, headache, and loss of appetite, fol- 
lowed by chills. I was scarcely able to drag myself about the house, and 
no medicine helped me so much as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Since taking 
this remedy I have entirely recovered my health and strength.” 

“1 was sick for nine months, and finding the doctors were unable 
to help me, I commenced taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla and Ayer’s Pills. 
The result has been a rapid and complete restoration of all my bodily 
powers.” — Mrs. Lydia Randal, Morris, W. Va. 

“T use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla with great satisfaction in my family, and 
can recommend it to all who have the care of young and delicate children.” 
—Mrs. Joseph McComber, Elton st., near Atlantic ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Cures Others, Will Cure You 
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z turns the air to ozone—makes 
-«it life giving. How do you know? 


Your lungs tell you. How? They give it to your 


al ‘blood which hurries it through your body. In four 


minutes every part of you is the better for a full breath of fresh air. You 
know it all over. So much fora flash of lightning. Now for a discovery 
of science. Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Cornpound Oxygen is exactly similar 
in composition and effects to the clearer air of the lightning’s flash. The 
manner of application is exactly the same, the proof exactly similar. How 
do you know? ‘You feel it. You feel it all over. Nature’s help, in 
nature’s way, for nature’s needs—that’s Compound Oxygen. It was dis- 
covered more tian twenty years ago. Ever since, and in widening circles 
it has given strength to the weak, hope to the despondent, and years of life 
to those given over to die. We can prove this to any one who could be 
convinced that there ever lived such a man as George Washington. The 


evidence can be had for asking. 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


420 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Tonic. 


Horsford’'s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable 
tonic and appetizer. It nourishes 
and invigorates the tired brain and 
body, imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the functions. 


Dr. Eporaim BATEMAN, Cedarville, 
N. J., says: 

“T have used it for several jas. not only in 
my practice, but in my own individual case, and 
consider it under all circumstances cone of the 
best nerve tonics that we possess. For mental 
exhaustion or overwork it gives renewed 
strength and vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and 
itations. 
CAUTION:—Be sure the word “Hors- 


ford’s” is on the label. All others are 
urious. Never sold in bulk. 


66 Church St., Toronto, Canada. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.”’ 
Medical Standard, Chicago. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


Allays Itching, 
Removes Dandruff, 
Prevents Baldness. 
It is Pure, Mild, Emollient and 
Healing; renders the Skin Soft 
and Smooth, and Improves 
THE COMPLEXION. 


‘¢ It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 
Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


The Ideal Soap for Toilet, Bath and 
Nursery. 25 cents. All Druggists. 
For sample (4 cake) send 10 cents in 
stamps to 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
100 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Henry Clay Camera 


(It’s new.) 
2 
a hand camera for Plates, cut Takes a 5 x7 picture in as small 


Films, or Roll Holder. compass as a 4X 5 camera. 


Rising Front, double Swing 
Front, and all adjustments that 
any tripod camera has. Photo. goods. 


Scouill & Adams Co., 


423 Broome St., N. Y. 


Send for catalogue of all our 


THE KODAK CAMERA. 


“Vou press the button, 
we do the rest.’ 


(oR YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF.) 


b Eight Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


p@= For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. Send for Catalogue. 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


/ HN 


ue ir ie) 


A complicated lamp is a 

wicked thing, for it often 

provokes to profanity. 

There are three pieces only 

in a Rochester Lamp. 

Could anything be more 

simple? Andits light is the 

finest in the world—soft as \~ “AG Posioet ia Conateontion 

Hie ay pre aslove,and » net Artistic in Design. 
rilliant as the morning! Matchless in its Light. 

If your pe dealer hasn’t the Genuine Rochester and the style you want, send 
r 


to us direct for free, illustrated catalogue (and reduced price-list), and we will box 
and send you any lamp safely by express. ROCHESTER LAMP (0., 42 Park Place, New York, 
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DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC SAFETY RAZOR 
¥ With Patent Rolling Guard. 3 The Only One Made. 3 


Every Gentleman 
Should use one. 


Perfect Security 
Against Cutting. 


A Magnificent 
Silver Steel Blade. 


on F ‘Travelers cannot 
\ mo Praise it too highly. 
> 7 


Re 


SS 


Easily Sharpened. 


Perfectly simple. 
Can be used at sight. 


An Instantaneous 
success guaranteed. 


For Sale at all Stores 


Send for Circulars. or as below, to en Sida 


S€ DR SCOTT'S ELECTRIC SHAVING BRUSH, S€ 


here is every reason why you should use our Magnetic Safety Razor, and Shaving Brush, 
and no unanswerable reason to the contrary. Perfect shaving is guaranted to every one. The 
revolving guard leaves the skin like velvet after using. No “pulling” is possible, Neither is 
it possible to cut the skin. The Razor reaches every part freely, and requires no skilled hand 
for its manipulation. It is simplicity personified and can be used at the first trial with instant 
success. No dread of cutting need be had. Use it fearlessly and the result will be (as a dis- 
tinguished dermatologist has said about it) enchanting. With these appliances shaving 
becomes an absolute luxury. The magnetic properties are the highest attainable, and the 
magnetic treatment for facial troubles has proven itself unrivalled. One week’s use will prove 
this to you. The skin will feel exquisitely cool and soft; none of the burning, itching sensations 
will remain, tender spots and small blemishes will disappear, and the saving in money, time 
and trouble are very great. Travelers are extravagant in their praises of these appliances. 
On cars, aboard ships, no matter what the motion of the vessel may be, in three minutes a 
most perfect shave may be attained. The Razor and Brush are placed in a small box, and will 
be sent, post paid to any address, for the sum of Three Dollars. 

Any single assertion made by us not borne out by actual use, and the money will be 
instantly refunded. Please bear in mind that the Razor will reach you in perfect condition, 
— to shave with, that you may use it with perfect security against cutting, that any one 
can handle it without previous experience, and last but not least, you have in both Razor and 
Brush the great magnetic principle, the power that knows no non-conductor, the perfect 
principle that reaches with steady flow (as long as the article remains in contact with the skin) 
the very root of every blotch or marring spot, and that readily heals each difficulty, leaving in 
the end a face such as one may desire—and it never fails. 


SS a Razor, $2.00; Brush, $1.00. 


x AGENTS WANTED. 


842 BROADWAY, 


Fall Mall Electric Association, “xcw vor« 
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“ Made the ascent of Gray’s Pe k, 


Colorado, with the shoes I bought of you, and they show but little wear, though the way 
was over rough, stony ground. They are certainly the easiest walking shoe, new or old, I 


ever had,”’ says one cuftomer. “THERE IS THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF STEPPING SQUARELY ON THE FEET 


AND AS THOUGH THE FOOT WAS ENCASED IN NOTHING,”’ says another. 
“In my life of 72 years," writes a third, “*{ have never had a pair give me so much comfort.’? 


If you want a shoe that is unequalled in materials or appearance, look for, ask for, and insist on having the 


BURT & PACKARD “KORRECT SHAPE.” 


It is a shoe thatis beyond comparison with the cheaper grades offered; indeed, the low- 
est grade we sell is a higher quality than the best usually advertised. Our Cordovan is 
the best “Snow Excluder,” though, for real wear, our English Grain hasno superior. Our 
Cork Sole Shoe will keep your feet warm, dry and comfortable. If once you try them 
you will wear no other. We make every style of shoes—using only genuine imported 
This Trademark stamped leather—froma heavy “Hunting Boot” toa patent leather Serge Congress for evening wear, 

on the Sole. and prepay delivery charges where our goods are not sold. I[//ustrated Catalogue free. 


PACKARD & FIELD, (Successors to Burt & Packird.) Brockton, Mass. 


Countess Erika’s 


Apprenticeship. 


Authorized: Translation, by MRS. A. 

12mo. L. WISTER, from the German of 
Cloth, $1.25. Ossip Scuusin, author of “O Thou, 
My Austria!” “Erlach Court,” etc. 

























OTHER TRANSLATIONS: 
“@ Thou, My Austria!’’ By Ossip Vain Forebodings. By E. Oswald. $1.25 
Schubin. 12mo. Extracloth..... $1.25 A Penniless Girl. By W. Heimburg 1.25 
Erlach Court. By Ossip Schubin .. 1.25 | guseusamds. By Adolph Streckfuss . . 1.50 
The Alpine Fay. By E. Wemer . . 1.25 Banned and Blessed. By E. Wermer 1.50 
The Owl’s Nest. By E. Marlitt. . . 1.25 A Weblo Mame; 0c, Desiunonavesn. 












. Picked Up in the Streets. By H. By Claire von Gliimer. ........ 1.50 

DM cece te mr ete we be 1.25 From Hand to Hand. By Golo 
Saint Michael. By E. Werner .. . 1.25 SE 6.0 leek o: See’ oF DiS ee 1.50 
Severa. By E. Hartmer ........ 1.50 





Violetta. By Ursula Zége von Man- 
teuffel’ 2 wc ee cee eet sees 1.25 The Eichhofs. By Moritz von Reich- 
WE ong SSD 8 6 20 & go erat 1.5 


1.25 A New Race. By Golo Raimund . . 1.25 
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*s* For sale by all Booksellers, TF, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


or will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, upon receipt of price, by PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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RECORD OF THE 


MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


$1,600,000.00 
PAID IN DEATH CLAIMS 


SINCE JANUARY I, 1891, TO OCTOBER I, !89I, 


A GRAND TOTAL OF 
$11,350,000.00 


PAID BY 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association 


To the Widows and Orphans, and Beneficiaries of its Deceased 
Members. 


$3,478,470.00 


Of Insurance has been received during September, 1891, showing an increase over the 
amount received during September, 1890, of 


$82,775.00. 


APPLICATIONS FOR INSURANCE AMOUNTING TO 


$35,163,365.00 


Have been received from Jan. 2 to Sept. 30, 1891, an excess of 


$7,260,760.00 


OVER THE CORRESPONDING PERIOD OF 1890. 


THE RESERVE FUND NOW AMOUNTS TO 


$3,046,437.62. 
THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


FURNISHES LIFE INSURANCE at about ONE-HALF the usual rates charged by 
the old system companies. 
It has Excellent POSITIONS to offer in its AGENCY DEPARTMENT in every 
City and Town and State to experienced and successful business, men. 
Its HOME OFFICE is “POTTER BUILDING,” 38 PARK ROW, NEW 


YORK. 
E. B. HARPER, President. 
JOHN W. VROOMAN, Treasurer. 
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New Books, New Books! This 
is the season when they’re ripening 
almost at their fastest. It takes a 
wide-awake watcher to keep track 
of even their names, just now. 
You know that New-Book Table 
ofours? Bigger, handier than ever, 
and packed with just-come Books, 
set on edge—title up! : 

If you are not handy to the Book 
Store, see Book News. There is no 
other publication that will so surely 
and so easily keep you in touch with 
the world of letters. The drudgery 
of Book hunting is done for you. 
No matter what your literary taste 
may be, somewhere in its three or 
four score of big pages every month 
you can find just the hint you need of 
any new Book you are interested in. 
The price of Book News is absurdly 
little—sc. a copy, 50c. ayear. You 
may save its cost on the first book 
you buy. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Merchant Tailors. 


Army AND Navy UNIFoRMs 


A SPECIALTY. 


Ladies’ Jackets, Ulsters, and Riding Habits Made to Order. 


1026 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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CHOICE CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


VIGNETTE SERIES. 
The Publishers have spared neither pains nor expense to render the volumes in this remarkable series the most 


beautiful editions in existence of the works selected for publication. 


MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS. 

TENNYSON. 
JOHNSON. 

A TREASURY OF FAVORITE 

POEMS. 

Edited by WALTER LEARNED, and illustrated by 

JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
THE WATER BABIES. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. IHustrated by FREDERICK 


C. GORDON. 


Illustrated by CHARLES HowarRD 


THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
BULWER. Illustrated by JosePpH M. GLEESON. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 
2vols. Illustrated by THomas McILVAINE. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. 


2vois. Illustrated by CHARLES HOWARD JOHNSON. 


Each is a remarkably beautiful 12mo volume, most profusely illustrated by new half-tone engravings, 
after original designs made especially for the work. Many of the illustrations are full-page, and the 
remainder are of various sizes and odd shapes, and are set in the text in the French style, with wide 


margins. 
Price, each, cloth or orchid, $1.50. 


For fine bindings, varying from $3.00 to $5.00, send for DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
The publishers also offer these and other standard works in choice bindings, fora full description of 


which see catalogue. 


FAVORITE WATER-COLORS. 

A collection of most desirable fac-similes, selected from 
over 100 owned by the publishers. 

The water-color paintings, from which these are 
copied, are all by prominent artists, and they have 
been reproduced in almost perfect fac-simile. 

Each one of the reproductions is well worthy of 
framing, and, when framed, could hardly be distin- 
guished from a water-color. s 

The artists represented are H. W. McVIcKaR, 
Percy MoRAN, JAMES M. BARNSLEY, JAMES SYMING- 
TON, CHARLES HOWARD JOHNSON, and FRANCIS Day. 

Price, 1 vol., large folio, gilt top, in a box, $7.50. 


THE LAUREATE’S COUNTRY. 

By ALFRED CHURCH, M.A., lately Professor of Latin 
in University College, London. 

A description of places connected with the life of AL- 
FRED LORD TENNYSON, with a full-page photogravure 
portrait of the poet, and numerous illustrations from 
drawings by EpwaRD HuLL. Thirteen of these are 
full-page photogravures and thirty-one are vignettes, 

1 vol., large folio, cloth, in a box, $7.50. 


DRIFT FROM THE SEA SERIES. 

Two charming gift-books devoted to illustrations 
and verses of the sea, the ship, and the sailor, and 
to certain phases of life as symbolized by them. 


I. Drift from the Sea of Life. 


Illustrated by C. MCKNIGHT SMITH. With 16 full- 
page plates in EXQUISITE COLOR-WoRK in fac-simile 
of water-color sketches, accompanied by appropri- 
ate poetry of the sea, and with 16 additional leaves 
of marine illustrations in monotint, accompanied 
by poems of favorite authors. 

1 vol., oblong quarto, boards, in a box, $2.50. 


II. Songs of the Sea. 

Ilustrated by REYNOLDS BEAL. Similar to “ Drift 
from the Sea of Life,” but with numerous beautiful 
full-page illustrations in blues and browns, accom- 
panied by appropriate selections from well-known 
poems on the sea. 





IDEALS OF BEAUTY. 

Contains six large fac-similes of water-color sketches 
by MauD HuMPHREY, representing ideals of feminine 
beauty. These fac-similes have been so successfully 
reproduced that they can hardly be distinguished 
from the original water-colors. The fac-similes are 
accompanied by appropriate selections from the 
best poets, with exquisite vignette illustrations in 
black-and-white by various artists. 

Large folio, bound in cover of dark-green cloth, 
in a box, $7.50. 


POINT LACE AND DIAMONDS. 

By GrorGE A. BAKER, JR. A beautiful new edition of 
this popular book. Illustrated by twelve fac-similes 
of water-color designs by FRANcIs Day, and also by 
numerous vignette illustrations in black-and-white 
by various artists. 

Price, cloth, with attractive stamping in gold and 
silver, in a box, $3.50. 

“ Lace” binding, with back and half sides of white 
vellum cloth, stamped in gold and silver, with outer 
half sides in a beautiful pattern of white lace ona 
gold background, with “ watered” effect. In a box, 
$3.50. Silk, attractively stamped with gold, in a box, 


$4.00. 
MOTHER GOOSE BOOKS. 
Maud Humphrey’s Mother Goose. 
A most attractive work, and unquestionably the 
handsomest ‘‘ Mother Goose” ever published. With 
24 colored plates, accompanied by appropriate verses. 
Large quarto, boards, $2.50. 
Favorite Rhymes from Mother Goose. 
This book is made up of selections from ‘“‘ Maud 
Humphrey’s Mother Goose,” with just half the num- 
ber of colored plates in the larger book. 
Large quarto, boards, $1.25. 


CALENDARS FOR 1892. 
Forty-three varieties of calendars, ranging in price 
from 25 cents to $2.50 each. From designs by such 
well-known artists as MAUD HUMPHREY, FRANCIS 
Day, H. W. McVIcKAR, PAULINE SUNTER, and FRANK 
M. GreGory. Exquisite color-work and choice noy- 


1 vol., large oblong quarto, boards, in a box, $1.50. | elties. Send for catalogue. 


Send for DEscRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. On receipt of ten.cents, TWO COLORED PLATES and a CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address. On receipt of advertised price, any publication will be sent (at publishers’ 


expense) to any address. Mention UNITED SERVICE, 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY, 182 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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(Portrait of Talleyrand from an Old Print.) 


FTER the treaty of Vienna,” says Sir Henry Lytton 

Bulwer, in his biography of Talleyrand, “ Talleyrand 

declared that his health required the waters of Carls- 

bad, observing that a diplomatist’s first duty after a congress 

was to take care of his liver.” This sentence, besides ex- 

pressing the wit of the great statesman, also shows his be- 

lief in the virtue of the Carlsbad mineral waters, which are 

unsurpassed for the cure of all diseases of the liver, kidneys, 

and bladder, catarrh of the stomach, diabetes, rheumatism, 

gout, chronic constipation, and other diseases requiring a mild 
laxative, diuretic, or blood-purifying | a a tas 

remedy. Imported direct from is not a mere purgative, it is an alterative and 

Carlsbad by Eisner & Mendelson | faported article. Do got be anposed spon by 


Do not be imposed upon by 
Co 6 Barclay Street N Y Pam- | unscrupulous dealers. The genuine must have 
” ’ ° : 


the —- . Eisner & Mendelson Co., Sole 
phlets sent free upon application, |“ © Bitsy Sty NY" on every bot. 
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ESTABLISHED MARCH 18, 1889. 
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“BON SILENE” CIGARS. 


I beg to call your attention to the “Combination Box” of the 
“Bon Silene” Cigars. This box contains the eight sizes and five grades 
of the famous “ Bon Silene” Cigars. 








aA. © ae. * one grade, differing in size only. 
Conchas, 4+ * ‘* 4,75 “ 

Perfectos, 43 “ 1-20, 500 “ J first-class long Havana filler. 
Regalias, 4i in. 1-20, $7.00 per 100 ) ‘These four cigars are all of 
Elegantes, 5 “ “ 800 ‘“ different grades. Au blended 
Favoritas,* 53 ‘* 1-40, 900 ‘“ | Havana tobacco, and first 
Imperials,t6 “ “ 1000 “ J class in every respect. 





Infantas, 33 in., 1-10, $4.00 per 100 These four cigars are all of 
r 
| 


Sumatra wrapper and strictly 







| 


1-10 means 100 to the box; 1-20, 50; 1-40, 25. * With band. +With foil and band. 










THE ‘“‘COMBINATION BOX” 


includes all of the above. 100 cigars; price, only $6.50 per box. 


ees 









nee I pay all delivery charges. Sent by express on receipt of price. 
It is only full confidence in the quality of his goods that will warrant a 
merchant in offering to the public such an article as the “Combination 






”? 


Box. 





ISAAC D. SAILER, 
14416 CHESTNUT STREET, 


Rooms 42 and 44. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Elevator. 
I refer, by permission, to the publishers of the UNtrED SERVICE. 













Send postal for NEW PRICE-LIST. 
do so. 


It will pay you to 
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LUNDBORG'S | 
FAMOUS 


PERFUMES, 


IN FANCY PACKAGES, MAKE MOST 


ACCEPTABLE 


HOLIDAY 
GIFTS. 


Fine Perfumery is Always 
Appreciated. 
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SAFEST, FASTEST, AND FINEST 
TRAINS IN AMERICA, 


RUN VIA 


Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad 


—— BETWEEN—— 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, 
AND WASHINGTON. 


ALL TRAINS VESTIBULED FROM END TO END, 


And protected by Pullman’s Anti-Telescoping Appliance, including Bag- 
- gage Cars, Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, and Sleepers. 


ALL CARS HEATED BY STEAM, AND LIGHTED BY PINTSCH GAS. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 


Maintains a Complete Service of Vestibuled Express Trains 
between 


07 ae ya g New York, Cincinnati 


J Ya men St.Louis, and Chicago, 
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Running Through with- 
out Change, 
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Wi All B. AND 0. TRAINS 
BETWEEN THE EAST 
AND WEST 


oe 
py RUN VIA WASHINGTON. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 
Corner Wood Street and Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 















105 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. N. E. Cor. Ninth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa, 
415 Broadway, New York. Cor. Baltimore and Calvert Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
198 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 1351 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

211 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Cor. Fourth and Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O. 









General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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J. T. ODELL, CHAS. O. SCULL, 
! 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


EALIFORNIA tourists 

should consult their 
comfort and convenience 
by taking the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, in con- 
nection with the Shasta 
Route, from Portland to 
San Francisco. 


* * 


There are no other resorts 
offering the same diversity 
and grandeur of scenery 
as Yellowstone Park, Pa- 
cific Coast, and Alaska, 
reached via Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad. 


NORTHERN 


HE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD is well 
known for the excellence 
of its train service. Two 
express trains are run daily 
from St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis to Montana and 
Pacific Coast points, with 
through sleeping-car ser- 
vice from Chicago. The 
Pullman first-class and 
tourist sleeping-cars, din- 
ing-cars, and day coaches 
on this line are the acme 
of perfection. 


NORTHERN 
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HE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD sells round- 
trip excursion tickets to 
principal Montana and Pa- 
cific Coast points, as well 
as to California, during 
the entire year. 


* 


These tickets are good for 
stopovers in each direction, 
within limit, which varies 
from three to six months. 
Choice of routes allowed 
both going and returning. 


RAILROAD. 


ERSONS interested in the 
Great Northwest—the 
States of Montana and 
Washington, Yellowstone 
Park, Pacific Coast and 
Alaska, can obtain publi- 
cations containing valu- 
able and interesting infor- 
mation, together with 
maps, time-tables, etc., on 
application to 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
G4. P.&@7. A. 0. P. R. B., 
St, Paul, Minn. 


RAILROAD. 
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it’sia 
cold day 


for the housekeeper 
when Fearline gets 
left. Take Pearline from 
washing and cleaning and 
nothing remains but 
hard work. It 
=< shows in the 
things that are 
washed; it tells on the woman who washes. Pear/ine saves 
work, and works safely. It leaves nothing undone that you 
want done well; what it leaves undone, it ought not to do. 





Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “‘ this 
e W are is as good as” or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer sends you 


something in place of Pearline, do the honest thing—send it back. 263 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 





. fer from Nervous and 
Physical Debility, Premature Decline, Exhausted Vitality. The 
despairing miseries arising from Inherited Weakness,Folly Over- 
work, Overtaxation,Vice, gnorance, Temperament, Strains, ete., 
causing the eahapey victim to beunfit for business, work, pleas- 
ure or social or pubiic duties and relations. Yield to our Hous 
TREATMENT. Themajority of cases readily cured. Cases consid- 
ered helpless, almost invariably permanently cured by persistent 
treatment fora few months. WMA ‘EU EA Biisalwaystrying 
to restore, but requires skillful aid forrealimprovement. Our 
methods, which we alone own and control, work in Bermony 
withnature. Theresult of our treatment, even in those muc 
broken down, is thenoble vitality of atrong men, the pride and 

werof nations. Compare strong, noble manhood, with the 
Feeble, weak, emaciated, palid, stooping, timid, nervouscreature. 
How great thegulf that separatesthem. Butnatureis kind and 
forgiving, and when assisted by_our home treatment, by the 
methods which we alone own and control, Restoration results, if 
thereisanythinglefttobuildupon. YEARS of successful 
experience in seetize the restorative and recuperative powers 
of nature, have taught usthat no one should despair, and that 
few there are who cannot be curcd if takenin time. Unless you 
have reached the point from which there is no return—where 
| ng aa Boot ne evel our own EXCLUSIVE TREAT- 
containing testimonials from Oo UR NM EW BOOK, 
full ° — £ 2.000 - aoe re pores eared, Mt Ree were qnien, = 
ving explanation for HOME TREATMENT, will fora lim ime besen s.by mail, Secure! 
acked, in ain wrapper, to those who write for it. 7] 
Immediate influence for Good end = y cureif yourcase has | oO EX PE R Mi E N TS. 
not gonetvofar. Weareconstantly restoring those of allages who have been Given Up. Wehavea right 
to solicit confidence, because of our Uniform Monopoly of Success. pany of those whom we have treated think the 
cureseffected in their cases miracu!ous; butitisnot so, but it is simply because we have learned nature’s 
secrets, nature’s remedies, and work in full harmony and accord with nature, Nodetention from business or work. 
OUR TREATMENT reaches the very fountain head of the difficulty, soon restoring the vital force and 
manly vigorof strong men. No matterhow longstanding the trouble, or how 
great owenkness, if thereisanyt upon, we caneffect acure. The weakened nerves, the strengt 
he health, the vitality, can and will be restored. Power takes the place of miserable feebleness and discoura: 
aepondency gives way before the vigor of new strength and life. Men otherwise well or fairly well, who 
find their vital force declining, or w case isin anyway touched upon above, should write at once for ou- 
New Book. Ban Merchants, Clergymen, Rewrer men, Jud; and Profes. 
sors, are among our patients and zo. je Youneed not suffer, you need not 
despair, you need not suffer a lingering death. heart and a.man. We sai in 
fe ! 


TH ONS! 
STRONG MENY ce’ ant poesccscn = 





ito aoe m y. this 
to all, evento those who have passed middle age, but more especial , to the youngand middle aged. 
If you areatall amenable to treatment, up Exoluslye Methods wil!li Cure You. 55 


u_wil 
Fully Understand Your Case by ng Our VAT 3D eS 
pel wit be sent FR 9 secure packse in plain BEEP Twas Fs ‘ ON 
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O’N EIT T.’S, — SIXTH AVE, srsrs. NEW YORK. 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Suits and Wraps, Rich 
Millinery, Silks, Velvets, Gloves, Laces, 
Men’s Furnishing Goods, China and Glassware. 


Fall and Winter edition of our Illustrated Catalogue, now ready,’ will be mailed free of charge 
to any address upon application. Sen i. for one at once, as the supply is greater than the demand. 
4a Please mention this ma, magazine 


OA OE FPR ek 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO 


DRY GOODS 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
MARKET, EIGHTH AND FILBERT STS., 


- - - PHILADELPHIA. - 
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EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1891. 
















Capital authorized - - - - $4,000,000.00 
Paid in (cash) - - - -  2,049,550.00 
Surplus and undivided profits . - - 830,396.67 
Assets - - ~ - - - 14,074,813.56 






This company solicits correspondence about all 
first-class investment securities. 

Buys and Negotiates Municipal, Railroad, Water, 
Industrial, and Irrigation Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates mortgage 
loans. 





CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON, Vice-President. 
B. P. SHAWHAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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OFFICES: 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | London, England. 


New York, 208 Broadway. 
Kansas City, Missouri. Berlin, Germany. 


Phila., oe & Chestnut Sts. 














IN THE SELECTION OF 


A CHOICE CIFT 


or of an addition to one’s library, elegance 
and usefulness wil] be found combined in 
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SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Ten years revisin 100 editors employed. 
| Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 
G. & ¢. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
















TORM King Rye Whisky 


is the best inthe world. Price per oa. 12 
large oetles. gr eb pays $5; per keg, 
Walon Geen ipped to any part of the 
Valea States. Fu h line of Wines and 
Liquors. Prien list free. 
J.C. CHILDS & CO., 346 Sth Avenue, New York. 
SD 


ADVERTISING. 


:. you wish to advertise a inything anywhere 
at any time, write to GE 
Co., No. 16 Spruce St., New York. 









Send for Illustrated Catalogue. | 
' 
j 
| 
¥ 

















Sure, Prompt, and Effective, 
\ LARGE BOX 34, SMALL, 14 PILLS. 
At all Druggists and 
224 William St., New York. 


ao BILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 














ee ee Oe eee re ee 
VERY one in need of information on the 
subject of advertising will do well to ob- 
tain a copy of “Book for Advertisers.” 368 
pages. Price one dollar. Mailed, postage paid, 
on receipt of price. Containsa careful ‘compi- 
lation from the American Newspaper Directory 
of all the best papers and class journals; gives 
the circulation rating of er oe and a good 
deal of information about rates and other mat- 
ters pertainin 2 the business of advertising. 
Address RO LL’S ADVERTISING B 
REAU, 10 iovane St., New York. 
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olden Days 


ISSUED WEEKLY. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Subscriptions to ‘GOLDEN DAYS,” $3.00 per annum, $1.50 per 
six months, $1.00 per four months, all payable in advance. 

Single numbers, six cents each. We pay postage on all United 
States and Canada subscriptions. 

All communications, business or otherwise, must be addressed to 


JAMES ELVERSON, Publisher, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





The title of Gotpen Days was an inspiration, and the paper itself has been 
a revelation. Our golden days are childhood and youth, when all nature is bright 
and the future shows no cloud. It is the period when the mind is formed for 
good or evil, and, in many respects, is the most important period of life. 


There was a time when anything was good enough for young people,—cast- 
off clothing, second place at table, and the poorest sleeping-room, with snubbing 
at every hand. As for literature, it made no difference how dull or prosy were 
the books, young people had to read them or none at all. 

But the world moves, and GoLpen Days was the pioneer in recognizing that 
young people have tastes that must be consulted, if it is sought to interest and 
amuse them, They will absorb knowledge, as a sponge does water; but they 
discriminate, as a sponge does not. A scientific article can be as interesting as a 
novel, and yet be as full of instruction as an egg is of meat; stories may point a 
moral unerringly, and yet thrill with romantic adventure, like Robinson Crusoe; 
natural history teems with wonders far surpassing the Arabian Nights, and they 
are all true! 

These are the principles upon which GotpeN Days was founded and from 
which it has never deviated, and that is why it is to-day the most popular juve- 
nile paper in the world. Do you wonder why? There is no mystery about its 
popularity. 

Its broad and generous pages, coming every week all the year round, contain 
more reading than any other periodical in America. That is one reason ; but the 
other and better reason is, that all the reading is just what the boys and girls want. 


To keep Gotpen Days up to this standard, to make it bright, breezy, and 
abreast with the times, requires writers who understand boy-and-girl nature; 
and it has them. Hundreds of thousands of boys and girls all over the world do 
not need to be told anything about their favorite paper, and we feel sure that 
Gotpey Days will commend itself to the many new readers in whose hands it 
may fall. Every number of Gotpen Days contains liberal instalments of four 
serials, together with Stories of Adventure, Articles on Science and Natural His- 
tory, Our Letter Box, Puzzles, Humorous Miscellany, Illustrated Sketches, and 
other interesting matter, and there is not a dull or commonplace line from the first 


page to the last. 
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Doritlinger’s 
, American Cut Glass 
IN a for the table is perfection 


pee, i 
Dal 


For sale by all first-class jewelers, glass and 


iN . china dealers. 
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Every piece has this trade-mark label 


GRAND nUTEL, 


Broadway, Cor. 31st St., 
NEW YORK. 


HENRY MILFORD SMITH & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


GLEASON & CO., 
Merchant Tailors, 


Make a specialty of fine work, at moderate prices, 


for Army and Navy. Correspondence invited. 


1523 CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
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F ws and Girls’ 
Bicycles, 


‘i O76 NO om ntenne 


Cu shion Tire. 


1 50.0 AYN ALA /P Ho: dia898-00 


Ay repent Jp 4 a SE \ Ne;.3 3¢-,.$25,0) 199 
Lovett Crctes ue = Je No. 4. 5. 00 


Conve 
for Ladies or “seed 


Strictly High Grade in 
Every Particular. \Y x No. 4c. 

No Better Machine I | a. for comet, eee, 
Made at Any Price. , . : > Guyon Swe. 
Diamond Frame, Steel Drop Forgings, Steel Tubing, Adjustable Ball Bearings 

to all Running Parts, including Pedals, Suspension Saddle, Finest 
Material Money can buy. Finished in Enamel and Nickel. 


auc even Cuanza om 


PC eee S| ™ ae Sere ge 
=F manship enequaiied. OF 
mmice, $10.00, Lot It S2ep Renee sa 
“Swift Automatic Hammerless Revolver, ‘ieciaies “eamaonamaie, and 


same calibre—latest and best Ham- $ 
merless Revolver in the market. ‘ f .0O. Beauty Unequalled. 


IF You WANT a Gun, Rifle, Revolver, vs Tackle, Cutlery, Bicycle, 
Boxing Gloves, Base Ball, Gymnasium, Skates, Police 
Goods, [~ Send six cents in stamps for 100-page ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. ~1 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CoO., 


147 WASHINCTON STREET, corner Brattle, BOSTON, MASS. 
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HARNESS DRESSING 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD, 


FOR MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, 


HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELING-BAGS, ETC, 
Gives a beautiful finish, which will not peel or crack off, smut or crock by 
handling, does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with 
it. Is Nor 4 VarnisH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or 
other injurious articles. 
.,rhe standard in the Army and among owners of fine harness. Owners of 
Military Accoutrements cannot afford to use any other dressing. Instruct your 


man to purchase only 


FRANK MILLER’S HARNESS DRESSING, 


and see that he doesit. The effect upon the leather will show at once. 
ALL DEALERS SELL IT. Army Canteens will be supplied by addressing 


FRANK MILLER & SONS, New York, N. Y. 


BLACK BEAUTY. 
The Story of a Horse, written by s Horse. 
Probably no book has ever received such 
universal and unanimous praise from both 
’ the secular and religious press. 260 pages. 
“Rightly called the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of 
4 the horse.” Mailed upon receipt of 8 cents in 
~ postage stamps. 
FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
349 West Twenty-sixth St., New York. 
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HEALTH REST. 


Dansville, Livingston Co., New York 
(Established in 1858), 


senna an unequaled combination of natural advantages, therapeutic appli- 

ances, and favorable conditions for the restoration of the sick and exhausted. 
Under the personal care and management of regularly educated and experienced 
physicians. 

Hill-side location, 1200 feet above sea-level, overlooking extended valley and 
upland views of the Genesee region, unsurpassed in healthfulness and beauty, and 
favored with exceptionally equable climate. Every facility for out-door life for 
feeble patients. 

Elegant main building, three hundred feet long (erected in ’83), of brick and 
iron construction, absolutely fire-proof, and twelve cottages heated by steam. 
Light, airy rooms, electric bells, safety elevator. Telegraphic and telephonic facilities. 

Extensive apartments for treatment arranged to secure individual privacy. All 
forms of baths, electricity, massage, etc., scientifically administered. Dr. Taylor’s 
Swedish Movements. Delsarte System of Physical Culture. 

The comforts, good cheer, and helpful influences of a well-ordered Christian 
home, where every provision is made to meet the needs of those seeking health or rest. 

On line of Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, direct from New 
York and Buffalo, without change of cars. 


OPEN ALL THE YHAR. 


For illustrated circular, testimonials, and other information, address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, (or. Secretary and Gen. Manager. 
Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell, 
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THE 


UNITED SERVICE 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 


MILITARY AND NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


NEW SERIES. 
Vou. VI.—DrEcemMBeErR, 1891.—No. 6. 
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. Education in the Army. By Witt1am H. Powe tt, Major Twenty-second 


Infantry 

. The United States Steamer “ Michigan” and the Lake Frontier dinied the War 
of the Rebellion. By F. A. Roz, Rear-Admiral U.S.N. . 

. The Night Express. By H. GRAHAM 
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PEARS’ - 





The soap that clears but not excoriates. 


It is a great good to have soap that one can wash with 


forty times a day, if he has occasion, always with comfort, 
and never with any sort or degree of harm. | 

Some soaps are slow to get on and slow to get off; 
they try one’s patience so that he never wants to use 
them again. 

Some are quick and sharp; too sharp, they bite; the 
skin becomes rough and tender. Chapped hands, red face, 
a disposition to chafe, are the consequences. 

Washerwomen suffer severely from soaps no worse 
than such; indeed the soaps are the same, only one is in 
cakes and the other in bars. Fine boxes and scent do not 
make fine soap. 

But Pears’ is perfect; that is, it is soap and nothing 
but soap; no fat or alkali in it. The fat is all taken up 
with the alkali; vice versa, the alkali all taken up with 
the fat And this is supposed to be true of no other 
soap in the world but Pears’. 


Begin and end with PEARs’—no alkali in it. 





is often a “happy thought,” 
and Beecham’s Patent Pills 
are the most wonderful anti- 
dote yet discovered for 
Bilious and Nervous VDis- 
orders,.Sick Headache and 
Weak Stomach. 


of these Pills, costing only twenty-five cents, 
A Box constitutes a family medicine chest. Wind 

and Pain in the Stomach, Giddiness, Full- 
ness, Swelling after meals, Dizziness, Drowsiness, Cold Chills, 
Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetiie, Shortness of Breath, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep and all nervous 
and trembling sensations are cured by using these Pills. . 


° dose will give relief in twenty 
I he First minutes, and pain, apprehension 
and uncertainty can be avoided by 


having a box always at hand wherever you are,—in the house, on 
the train, on the steamer—ready for immediate use. 


° harmless, do not gripe, 

Safe, Painless, vit sr’ sein an 

9 9 will save many doctor’s 

bills if promptly taken. Some idea of how generally this is un- 

derstood can be had from the statement that BrrEcuam’s PILLs 
have the /argest sale of any proprietary medicine tn the world. 


Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for United States, 365 and 367 Canal St, 

New York, who (if your druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECHAM’S 

' PILLS on receipt of price, 25 cents,— but inquire first. Correspondents 
will please mention ‘*The United Service.’’ 


PRINTZ- EB. J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, 





DELICIOUS MINCE PIES 


EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. 


NONE-SUCH 


CONDENSED 


with great 
Care and 
Cleanliness 
from 
CHOICEST 
MATERIAL. 


No Glucose— 

or other adulterations 

—so largely used in 

other Mince Meat 

f y ‘ on the market, 

Each package contains material for two large 

ies, and is ready for use at any time. Will keep 
h in any climate, and in all seasons. 


The BEST and Most Economical. 


Every Canteen, Post-Trader, and 
Caterer of an officer's mess 
should give these goods 
a trial. 

Ifyour grocer does not keep None-Such brand, send 
20c. (or stamps) for full size pkg. by mail, prepaid 


MERRELL & SOULE, Syracuse, WN. Y. 


nee 


nn hm nr ne wr rr te ne re re 


DOES CURE 


CONSUMPTION 


RR aR, 
in its First Stages. 


| 


Be sure you get the genuine. 


rene 


J. FR. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—ZLa/est¢ 
UO. S. Government Food Report. 


AN INDEPENDENT OLD AGE 


is the desire of every man and woman. A de- 
pendent old age is the horror of every one. 


HOW TO PROVIDE 


so as to secure a competency sufficient to carry 
one through the declining years of life or to 
care for the wife and little ones in case of death 
has been the problem. 


A CERTAIN INCOME 


is guaranteed to every one who is oe 
enough to secure it by devoting a small portion 
of his or her earnings to ren on an an- 
nual premium on a policy o 


ANNUITY INSURANCE, 


It secures an annuity through life and becomes 
insurance in the event of death. A policy on 
this plan, taken in the old and reliable Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
backed up by its forty-two years of successful 
experience and its $15,000,000 of assets as against 
$12,500,000 of liabilities, 


WILL DO IT. 


For full information, apply or write to 


THE 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


921, 923, and 925 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


LiTrTEetriLtq,L, 


Solicitor of American and Foreign Patents. 
COUNSEL IN PATENT CAUSES. 
Washington Offices: Pacific Building, opposite Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 


PATENT, TRADE-MARK, AND COPYRIGHT PRACTICE IN THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Special attention accorded inventions and patent causes relating to Marine subjects and 


mUeEys 


, 2nd kindred classes, on behalf of Officers of the Army and Navy. 








